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New Publications. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., 6s. 6d., 
IDOLON; or, THE COURSE of a 
SOUL; and Other Poems, By WALTER R. CASSELS. 
Wit11aM Pickerina, 177, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, with numerous Illustrations by 
Messrs. 0. Jewitt and H. Suaw, price 8s., 


— on the ARCHITECTURE 
of LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL; with an ESSAY 
towards a HISTORY of the FABRIC. By EDWARD A. 
FREEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Author of “ The History of Architecture.’ 
London. W. Picxertne, 177, Piccadilly. 


Tenby: R. Mason. 





THE ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF NORTH WALES, 
Just published, price 6s, with a Map and Two Highly 
Finished Wood Engravings, by Tuomas G1xs, from original 
drawings by GeorcE Pricuarp, Esq., of Chester, 
HE ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK 
of NORTH WALES. A Guide to the TOURIST, the 
ANTIQUARIAN, and the ANGLER. By JOHN HICKLIN. 
London: Wurrraker & Co. ; SImPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, ; 
GROOMBRIDGE 


Loneman & Co.; Hamitton, Apams, & Co. ; 
& Sons; and Georce Pricnarp, of Chester. 


Now pablishing, priée ls., free by oat, Is. 6d., 


HE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


London : Darron and Co., Holborn Hill. 


No. 1—Braiding and Embroidery. 

No. 2—Crotchet and Lace Work. 

No. 3—Point Lace and Tatting. 

No. 4— Knitted and Netted Embroidery. 

No. 5—Flower$and Fruits in Wax work. 
*No, 6—Papier-maché and Japanning. 


* Published this day. 


The Editress, receiving constant complaints of the difficulty 
of procuring the Zady’s Library, begs to refer to her Pub- 
lishers, who will forward it to any part of the United King- 
dom on receipt of Eighteen Postage Stamps; but inquiries 
for Instructions and Materials to be addressed to her residence, 
29, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 


ARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY ; 

an entirely New Series of Elementary Works adapted 

for Schools, Families, and Pupil Teachers. Edited by the 

Rev. B. G. JOHNS, Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Dulwich College. 


The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY on a 
new plan, and The HISTORY of ENGLAND, being the first 
Two Volumes of the Series, will be published October Ist, 
price 1s. each, in cloth, 18mo. 


The great success of “* DARTON’S HOLIDAY LIBRARY” 
has suggested to the proprietors the publication of a Series 
of School Books, of a similar form and price, to appear at 
successive intervals, under the above title. 

The earnest endeavour of the Editor and Authors who have 
engaged to carry out this design will be to combine, in the 
treatment of each subject, the best method, the latest in- 
formation, and the most judicious selection of matter, ex- 
pressed as briefly as is consistent with clearness. Their 
experience as Teachers has taught them that Elementary 
Books err more often and with more injurious results, on the 
side of redundancy and diffuseness, than on the other. 
Hence, the mind of the learner is too often burdened and 
discouraged by matter which, if it be good in itself, is yet 
not adapted for the stage of progress to which he has 
arrived. 

With such views they do not hesitate to express their dis- 
satisfaction with most of the School Books at present in use 
for the Class of Pupils they have in view. They have them- 
selves practically felt the want which they intend to do their 
best to supply; for this end, the desire of the Publishers 
to bring out a Uniform Series, at a very low price, in a most 
convenient form, affords them a fortunate opportunity. 

To most of the volumes will be prefixed Hints for Teachers 
on the Right Methods of Teaching the several Subjects. To 
these, brief as they are, the Editor would confidently call 
attention, as the result of matured experience and careful 
thought. 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


The POETICAL SCHOOL-BOOK for | 


for | 


JUNIOR CLASSES, the PROSE READING-BOOK 
JUNIOR CLASSES, forming the Third and Fourth Volumes 
of THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Darton and Co, 58, Holborn-hill, 





THE HINDOO THEOSOPHY. 
HE PRESENT AGE, No. VIL, 
price 6d., contains the first part of an abstract of the 
BHAGvat-GEeErTA ; or, Ancient Indian Scriptures. A Classic 


Poem, by Linton. The Sabbath Question, pro. andcon. And 
a Literary Portrait of Dr. Campbell, &c. 


Houston and StoneMAN, Paternoster-row. 





New edition, with additional Ilustrations, price 25s. hand- 


somely bound in crimson, 
MACKIES CASTLES, PALACES 
E and PRISONS of MARY of SCOTLAND, with a 
Portrait of Mary, and forty-four Architectural and other 
Engravings. 
‘*A work fully entitled to the high patronage under which 
it has been produced.”—Jilustrated News. 
Price 2s, 6d. cloth, or 3s. cloth, gilt edges, 
POMPEII; its Destruction and Re-dis- 
covery. Illustrated with nearly 300 Engravings. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 





HE LAWYER’S LIBRARY.— 

This series of works is designed to place THE ExIsTING 

Law in the hands of the Lawyers, unincumbered with that 

which has been repealed or grown obsolete. It will consist 
of two parts :— 


I. THE PRACTICAL STATUTES, with 


Notes of the Cases decided upon them, classified according 
to their subjects, being the body of the Law. 


Il. THE PRACTICE OF THE LAW. 
Among the earliest works that will appear in this series, 
will be 

1. The PRACTICAL STATUTES of the SESSION of 
1850. By E,W. COX and W. PATERSON, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. 

2. The PRACTICE of MORTGAGES. 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

RELATING to the LAW of MAS. 
y SERVANT. By C.J. B. HERTSLET, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

4. The PRACTICE of SALES of REAL PROPERTY. 
By W. HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

5. The CONSOLIDATION ACTS. By E. W. COX, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


By W. HUGHES, 


A number will appear every Saturday, and in Monthly 
Parts, price 4s., which will be forw: arded to subscribers by 
post, paid. 

The Lawyer’s Lisrary is edited by the contributors to 
the Law Times. 

Subscribers are requested to transmit their orders early. 


London: Joun CrockForp, Law Times Office. 





Just published, 18mo. price 7s. 6d. 


HE RUDIMENTS of PRACTICE 
in CONDUCTING ACTIONS at LAW on the part of 
PLAINTIFFS. With Forms and Costs. By J. BRIGGS, 
Attorney-at-Law. Commencing with Writ, Declaration, 
and Final Judgment in Debt with Taxed Costs, Fi. Fa., 
Ca. Sa., &e. 
London: JoHN CrockrorD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





NEW STAMP ACT. 
Now ready, 


HE NEW STAMP ACT, with Notes, 

Comparative Tables, &«. By WILLIAM HUGHES, 

Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Practice of Sales,” 

and ‘*‘ The Practice of Mortgages.” In two sizes, to bind or 

assort with any other work on Conveyancing. Price, 8vo., 

boards, 5s., cloth, 5s. 6d.; 12mo., boards, 4s., cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
half-bound, severally, 7s. “and 6s. 


Also, in a few days, by the same Author, 


An Alphabetical TABLE of STAMP 
DUTIES, as altered by the ty Act, on a large Sheet, for 
| suspension in Offices, ‘showing also the former and present 
duties, price 2s.; on pasteboard, 3s. ; on roller, varnished, 5s. 
A stamped copy transmitted free by post to any person 
enclosing twenty-four postage stamps to the publisher. Also, 
a Pocket Epition of the same, for use in Courts and easy 
| convevance, price, in boards, 2s.; bound as a pocket book, 
| 3s, 6¢,—Immediate orders are requested. 


Joun Crocxrorp, Law Times Office. 








NEW BOOKS 
INERALOGY.—A SYSTEM of 


\ MINERALOGY ; comprising the most Recent Dis- 
coveries. By JAMES D. DANA. 3rd Edition. Re-written, 
re-arranged, and enlarged. With numerous Wood-cuts and 
Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


BOTANY.—The BOTANICAL TEXT- 
BOOK : an Introduction to Scientific Botany, both Structural 
and Systematic. For Colleges, Schools, and Private Stu- 
dents. 3rd Edition, re-written and enlarged. Illustrated 
with 1,200 Woodcuts. By ASA GRAY, M.D. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


IRON MANUFACTURE. 
MANUFACTURE of IRON in all its branches; including a 
Description of Forge-Hammers, Rolling: Mills, Blast Ma- 
chines, Hot Blast, &c. And, an Essay on the Manufacture 
of Steel By F. OVERMAN. 1 vol. 8vo. with 150 Wood 
Engravings, 50s. cloth. 


SHIP-BUILDING.—A TREATISE on 
MARINE and NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, or Theory and 
Practice blended in Ship-Building. By J. W. GRIFFITHS. 
In 16 Parts, 4to. with numerous Illustrations, each 2s. 6d. ; 
or in 1 vol. 2%. cloth. 


NATURAL HISTOR Y.—LAKE 
SUPERIOR: its Physical Character, Vegetation, and Ani- 
mals, compared with those of other and similar Regions. By 
L. AGASSIZ. With a Narrative of the Tour, by J. ELLIOT 
CABOT. 1 vol 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 


SCIENTIFIC ANNUAL; or YEAR- 
BOOK of FACTS in Science and Art: exhibiting the most 
important Discoveries and Improvements ; List of Scientific 
Publications : Patents; Obituaries, &c. Post 8vo. Portrait 


of L. Agassiz. 7s. 6d. 

HYDRAULICS. — An ACCOUNT of 
HYDRAULIC and other MACHINES for raising WATER. 
By THOMAS EWBANK. | vol. 8vo. with numerous Hlus- 


trations, 18s. cloth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—The HISTORY and 
PRACTICE of the ART of PHOTOGRAPHY ; or, the Pro- 
duction of Pictures through the Agency of Light. By 
H. H. SNELLING. 1 vol. 12mo, with Cuts, 5s. 


NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA.—The MA- 
THEMATICAL PRINCIPLES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
By Sir ISAAC NEWTON. Translated into English by 
ANDREW MOTTE. To which is added, Newton’s System 
of the World; and a Life of the Author. 1 vol. 8vo. 2Is. 

EUROPE.—A MANUAL of the HIS- 
TORY and GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE; comprising the 
Area, Population, Surface, Soil, Natura! Products, Form of 
Government, Army and Navy, ‘Topography, &c. of the Fifty- 
six European States. By F. H. UNGEWITTER, LL.D. 
1 vol. post Svo. 10s. Gd. 

SLAVIC NATIONS.—HISTORICAL 
VIEW of the LANGUAGES and LITERATURE of the 
SLAVIC NATIONS ; with a Sketch of their Popular Poetry. 
By TALVI. With a Preface by EDW. ROBINSON, Author 
of “Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

MY THOLOGY.—GREEK and ROMAN 
MYTHOLOGY. By M. A. DWIGHT. 1 vol. post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 14s. half-bound. 

PSALMS.—THE PSALMS;; translated 
and explained by J. A. ALEXANDER, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vol.1. Post 8vo. 8s. 
cloth. 

RAILWAY GUIDE.—DISTURNELL’S 
AMERICAN RAILROAD, STEAM-BOAT, and TELEGRAPH 
BOOK ; being a Guide through the Middle, Northern, and 
Eastern States, and Canada. Tables of Distances, Hotels, 
&c. 18mo. Maps, 2s. 

SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL,— The 
AMERICAN JOURNAL of SCIENCE and ARTS. Pub- 
lished every alternate month, 5s. each Number. 

AMERICAN ALMANAC and Repository 
of Useful “pcan for the Year 1851. 8vo. os. sewed. 
(Nov. 24th so 

‘AMERIC. AN CHURCH ~~ IEW and 
Ecclesiastical Register. Quarterly, 5s. 


METHODS T QU ARTE RLY REVIEW. 


Quarterly. 4s. i : ie 
HUN TS” “ME RCHANT’S MAGAZINE 
and Commercial Review. Monthly, 2s. 6d. each. 
London: Tuomas Dexr, 49, Bow-law, Cheapside, and all 
Booksellers. 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, SFRAND. 


Tus Society is established for the purpose of the ASSURANCE of PROPERTY and other matters connected with its management. 
It is now prepared to receive Proposals for the 

ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS GRANTING OF ANNUITIES IMMEDIATE OR 
ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS DEFERRED 

ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS THE GRANTING OF PRESENT ANNUITIES 

ASSURANCE OF HEALTHY, DISEASED AND IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY 

DOUBTFUL LIVES INTERESTS. 
GUARANTEE OF CLERKS AND SERVANTS. 
It will also undertake the COLLECTION OF RENTS and the MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS. 
N. B.—All Policies effected in this Office will be rxpiseuTaBLE inthe hands of bona fide Mortgagees, Purchasers, and Assignees. 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits will be divided among the Assured on the Participating Scale. 

For the better Security of a Prevision for Families, no Life Assurance will be avoided by Suicide committed more than 

Three Months from the date of the Policy. 


NOTICE, 

Holders of Policies on Leaseholds, or for Fixed Terms, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any time after five Premiums 
have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society NINE-TENTHS of the total amount of Premiums paid. 

The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 
Assurance of Leaseholds. 4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 
be completed, 
5th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 
the option of the assured, 

The object of this Society is to enable the holder of a lease to secure the re- The aueey will also grant ANNUITIES IMMEDIATE or DEFERRED, AND 
payment of his purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 
payment during its continuance. Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property | Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum | nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 
for this poe. " This Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 
sum required for this purpose. , 

A Leasehold is at sent almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. . The Assurance of Titles. 

But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
, ® were? See ae because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; perfectly good holding titlek—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 

for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it | objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
almost to that amount. will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 

If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have in the market the same or even greater other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 
granted by this Society. The Management of Trusts. 

Assurance of Copyholds. The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, | the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
" at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

Assurance of Lifeholds. This advantage may be ph cath by Gas le who desire it, by providing in any 

Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon | deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 

Life Assurance. of from two to six per cent., according to the valne and nature of the property, and 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at pope. eas will inelude all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured Lastly the Society will undertake the 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of : 
premiums. Collection of Rents. ir 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a security At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 

on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
Fe #] : en . a. persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time im advance. It 
2nd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three | ij) also, fora proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 

months from the date of the Policy. | a el a lend ; 





When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur 
chaser or his family. 


Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 
tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 


for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 
Ist. Poticies INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS QF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 
ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 


8rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share AGENTS 
of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soricrrors desirous of 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 
Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
Tape or AnNvAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Property AssuRANCE AND Trust Socrety to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 
years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable interests in real or persgnal property into the value of freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 
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Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and full particulars may be obtained on application at the Office, 30, Essex Street, Strand. 
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NOTICE. 


The SeconD QUARTERLY Part of Tue Critic for 1850, is now 
ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circulation 
and distant readers. 

Tue Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. @. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
jor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 

A Portro.io for preserving the current numbers of THE 
Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller, Price 5s. 
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still space in our imagination for the Is mes of the 
Blest? After having been at school with a curate at a 
league from Ermenonville, where memories of RoussEAu 
hovered over and inspired him, he entered college in 
1785. Here he remained till July, 1789, educating 
himself to be a thinker, but entirely neglecting most of 

















the college studies. He is said to have ac quire d but 
small skill in making Latin verses, and in other similar 
accomplishments, while Malebranche, Helvetius and the 


philosophical books of the Age had an irresistible 
charm for him. Whatever of religious faith he carried 
to college he appears to have lost there. We must not 
ascribe this result wholly to the combined influences of 
his metaphysical reading, his painful personal relations 
ind the glooom of solitude, and of solitary thoughts to 
which his sensitive, shrinking character instinctively 
turned; but before the outburst of the French revolu- 
tion unbelief was the chief feature of French society, 
or rather the belief that as Churches were false Religion 
was also a falsehood; and how could De SENANCOUR, 
constituted as he was, and besides so thwarted in his 





aspirations, so compressed in his whole being, live in an 


| The years 1802 and 1803 were spent in Switzerland, 

and it was during those two years that Obermann was 
composed. It was publis shed in 1804. His first work 
of note entitled Réveries sur la Nature primitive de 
?' Homme had appe: ared in 1799. This, and all his other 


| princ ipé al productions, including Obermann, are regarded 


by his biographers as only fragments of some vast 
organic book which, previous to the French revolution, 


: ~g? 
he had planned on the destiny of the human race, on 


the means of promoting human progress, and on the 
obstacles which that progress encountered in social 
institutions which had lost all fecund pith and plenitude. 


| It is one of the characteristics of De SENANCOUR that 


atmosphere of sneers and negations, of triumphant | 


V OLTATaR wit, and of dazzling Rousseau sentimental- 
isms, and yet resist its effects? It was fortunate for 


Dre SENANCOUR that he could turn from his father’s | 


scowl to his mother’s smile, and that his mother 
lavished on him all the wealth of her tenderness. In 
tainebleau he pictured to her in passionate words his 
visions of savage life and its delights, and disclosed in 
language, perhaps, still more enthusiastic, his scheme 





| of settling in some unknown island, whose poetry no 
| blast of artificialism and corruption from Europe had 
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| yet reached. 
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OBERMANN. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 
THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
ETIENNE PieRRE DE SENANCOUR the author of 
Obermann, was born at Paris in November, 1770, of a 
family belonging to the middle class. His infancy is 
described as having been sickly, retired and melancholy. 
His father was a harsh and despotic man, and between 
him and his child there seems to have been little sym- 
pathy. Dr Senancour’s whole after life was coloured 
by the circumstances which chilled and crushed his 
infancy. What, however, stung his heart stimulated 
his intellect. His thirst for learning was immense, and 
his prodigious progress in geography and his appetite 
for books of travel, set him dreaming of sunny and 
verdant islands, where the blue of heaven and the blue 
of ocean were rivals, and yet sisters, and where to be 
alone was to be hs appy- Have we not all dreamed such 
dreams, and does it not often make this earth fresh and 
radiant to us when our souls are weariest, that we have 








SarnTE-BEUVE thinks, that on one 
occasion, when rambling alone through the forest, 
De Senancour chanced upon an old deserted quarry 
which had been chosen as a place of retirement, by a 
man who had been employed during thirty years in 
cutting paving-stones there, and who having neither 
property nor family rejoiced that bread, water and 
liberty were his heritag e, far from alms and hospitals. 
This incident, which, however, is only conjecturally 
given, is supposed to have furnished fresh food to the 
young dreamer’s project of becoming a voluntary CrusoE 
on some untrodden realm of illimitable woods, rising 
radiantly, like Neptune's brow, from the bosom of the 
Deep. And some time or other, though not exactly in 
this fashion, De SENANCOUR seems to have tried to 
live the life of a hermit. In consequence of a quarrel 
with his father our author left Paris in August, 1789, 
for Switzerland. The lake of Geneva first attracted 
8 he afterwards passed several months at Charritres 
near Saint Maurice. The spectacle of the Alps pro- 
pel: on him, as on all poetic natures, a profound and 
lasting effect. At this period, however, he was content 
to paint Alpine ] 








glories with the pencil; it was only 
afterwards that he aspired to paint them with the pen 
In the canton of Fribourg where De SENANCOUR next 
resided, he lived with a _ ian family at their house 
in the country. ‘To a lady of that family he was 
married in September, 1790, when not qu uite twenty. 
This marriage must have brought many anxieties with 
it from events that soon occurred. The French revolu- 
tion finding him absent, classed him among plotting 
emfPrants, and deprived him of the opulent inheritance 
to which he had naturally a claim; 
revolution showed as little mercy to his wife’s property. 
During the complications and troubles which those 
disasters caused, DE SENANCOUR ventured several 
times on the bold step of going to see his mother at 
Paris. On one of these excursions he was subjected to 
a brief arrest. That good mother, and also his father, 
he lost in 1796. With scanty and precarious resources, 
with two children, with a wife pining slowly away under 
a mortal malady directly affected by the social : id 
political difficulties of his nd country, without being 
able to put forth his han 
Dr SENANCooR’'s position must at this time have been 
in sad contrast with his phantasies of seven years 
before. He seems to have made 

Paris from 1796 to 1799, and to 
there, though in absolute soli 

s he was still looked on by 

course he was doing something contrary to the law in 
visiting Paris and in residing there; but he does not 
appear to have met with any annoyance in consequence 
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1 to remedy or to resist, | t 





and the Swiss | 


he was almost the only author of genius in France that 


continued, in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
modes of thinking and writing peculiar to the last half 
of the eighteenth. As BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE 
was in some measure the offspring of RoussEAv, so 
De SENANCOUR might likwise be viewed as the offspring 
of Saint-Pierre; though some Critics deny to De 
SENANCoUR, RovssEAv’s eloquence, and the charm of 
style which distinguishes Saint-PrEeRRE. Apart from 
their philosophy,—if men living so e ntirely in phantasy 
and sentiment could be said to have any,—the chief 
feature of all three as authors, no less than as men, was 
their intense sympathy with Nature, and the moral in- 


| terest which they threw round natural objects. It is 
| this profound yearning for the grand scenes of nature, 
walks with this loving mother in the Forest of Fon- | 


this powerful delineation of them not alone in their 
actual aspects but in their moral relations and sugges- 
tions, in the religious solemnity, the melancholy beanty 
poured ont upon them by a heart that turned in loathing 
from social existence as from a madness, a mischief, 
and a misery, it is herein that we must seek the value 
of De SenaANcour’s first book more than in the wis- 
dom, the grasp, or the novelty of its thoughts. 
the crash of arms which had succeeded the fall of an 
ancient monarchy, and the outbreak of the wildest 
democratic passions, it was not such merits that were 
fitted to make the book famous. A year or two after 
Obermann DE SENANCOUR published a work of which 
the title is briefly De [ Amour, one of those productions 
that are either most unpardonable blunders or most 
heroic acts according to the manner in which we regard 
them. It did not steal so quietly into the world as his 
other publications; if it did not meet with a better re- 
ception it met with a stormier. It caused an immense 
sensation, and produced, we are informed, in some enthu- 
siasm, and in others rage. Its attraction has not been 
temporary, for it has gone through more editions than 
any other of De Sknancour’s larger writings. His 
next notable book, printed 1816, was of a polemical 
kind containing observations on CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
flashy and flimsy Genie du Christianisme, and on the writ- 
ings of De Bonatp, one of the leaders of the Ultramon- 
tanist school. Whatever glory those Observations brought 
to De SENANCOUR, either as a philosopher or a critic, 
could not be derived from the difficulty of the task. 
Beyond brilliancy of style CHATEAUBRIAND has nothing 
whatever to recommend him; his reasoning is absurdly 
shallow, besides being in general borrowed like his 
erudition. As to De Bonatp he could not have at- 
tained even temporary eminence if the Legitimatists 
had not been so easily satisfied with bad writing and 
worse philosophy, provided they were seasoned with a 
due amount of unscrupulous sophistry. In 1818 Dg 
SENANCOUR’S affairs, which were already sufficiently 


| perplexed and painful, were aggravated to utter penury 
| by the frustration, through some chicanery, of his 


| sophic than dogmatic kind. 

journeys to | 

| religious life is naturally deep 

itude, from 1799 to 1802. | 
t 


sy ‘ . 
he law as an einigrant, of 


connu. This book the admir 


attempts to gain possession of a property which was 
justly and lawfully his. In 1819 he again came before 
‘the world with Libres Meditations d'un Solitaire In- 

rs of De SENANCOUR 
consider as containing the maturest expression of what 
may be called his system. In the Revertes he had 
given utterance to the gloomiest negations; in Obermann 
he had eloquently breathed most melancholy doubts, 
but he was no longer the mere denier; in the Libres 
Meditations there is again faith, though more of a theo- 
And through these steps 
most thinkers of the day have passed in whom the 
strong, but whose 
theological convictions have been early loosened. There 
is first the wild passionate cry of defiance, of scorn, 
and of hate, net alone at religious forms and traditions, 
but at the very root and substance of religion. Then 
when hath spent itself the passion of a soul greatly 
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wrathful at the deceptions, the pedantries, the 
Pharisaisms from the bondage of which it hath burst, a 
season comes of sorrow more than of wrath, and crea- 
tion instead of glaring spectral through the blackness 
of the night as a mocking lie half shines, half lowers 
through a sombre haze as a tragical problem. By mere 
speculation this problem would never be solved. But 
the burden and the pang of some terrible social neces- 
sity assail the doubter. Grappling with that necessity 
as a brave man should, he finds when he has conquered 
it that he is no longer a doubter, that faith has grown 
up of itself in his heart, and that the commotion of the 
battle has cleared the pestilential air, and driven away 
the foul vapors that obscured his vision. Action has 
often been recommended as a cure for doubt; but it is 
entirely mistaking the disease to suppose that the 
doubter can of his own accord adopt such a remedy. 
Want of faith has generally want of will for one of its 
causes. A man of will can never be 
doubter, for if he loses faith in all things else he can 
never cease to believe in himself. When, therefore, you 





thoroughly a | 


recommend action to the sceptic as a cure for his scep- | 
ticism, you are simply committing the consummate | 


absurdity of asking him to will to have a will, to will 
to have that in which he is most notoriously deficient. 


It is quite true that action is the cure for doubt; it | 


is no less true that it is always unavailing 

sounds insulting for any man to recommend action as 
a remedy to his doubting brother; it is equally true 
that na doubter could earnestly adopt the recommenda- 
tion or vigorously and pertinaciously carry it through. 
This is Gop’s affair, not man’s, Gop has allowed a 
heart to dwell for a time in the awful eclipse of utter 
negations; then from that darkness of despair he leads 
it to the twilight of doubt through which Chaos and 


g, and often | 


Eternal Order are seen contending for the mastery; and | 


-then Gop sends ‘o that lonely but now hoping breast 
Labours of HERCULES to call forth all its energy to make 
it valiant, and on its valour, as on a rock, to build the 
temple of its faith. We should probably thus never have 
heard of De SeNANcour either as a doubter or as a 
him. 
issued therefrom a divinely gifted and a divinely ap- 
pointed teacher of the noblest and bravest truths; 
whereas, if the hurricane of the French revolution had 
not swept over him, and the things and the persons 
he held the dearest, he would have remained all his 
life a sickly dreamer of ghastly and blasphemous 
dreams. In 1827 a work of De SENANCouR’s which 
had appeared two years before, drew upon him a 
government persecution, It was entitled Resumé des 
Traditions Morales et Religieuses de tous les peuples. 
The charge brought against De Senancour, on this 
occasion, is almost too frivolous and ridiculous to be 
mentioned. It was that of calling him a Sage whom 
men for many centuries have honoured as far more than 
a Saint, that of putting him among the wisest whom 
humble hearts have adored as diviner than the best. 


This, by the bigots of the Restoration, was considered | 


as an attack on the dogmas of Romanism. 
De SENANcOUR could not have received a higher tes- 
timony to the moral worth of his writings than that 
afforded by this pitiful prosecution; for was not an 
accusation so paltry equivalent to a confession that his 
productions as a whole did homage to the eternal prin- 
ciples of morality and truth? De Senancour had 
previously tasted the tender mercies of theocratic fana- 
ticism, his work on CHATEAUBRIAND and Dg BonaLp 
having been proscribed by the Censorship. A romance, 
entitled Isabelle, which Dez SeNANcouR published in 
1833, met with no success, and was roughly handled 
by the critics. Indeed, for the romance proper, he had 
no capacity whatever. He was too intensely individual 
and introspective to give poetic life or dramatic interest 
to anything that had no relation to his own individuality, 
to his self-analysing tendeacies, to his psychological 
subtleties and explorings. He knew only one man well, 
himself; that man he could paint with all the force of 
thorough knowledge. When he attempted to paint 
others, what else could be expected but failure? Be- 
sides the productions which we have mentioned, Dr 
SENANCOUR is also the author of various other books 
and pamphlets, which, as being mostly of a subordinate 
or temporary character, it is unnecessary to enumerate. 
For many years he was a frequent “contributor to 
periodicals, the Constitutionnel and others. He likewise 


Perhaps | 


\ | many points. 
believer but for those grievous misfortunes that befel | 
He was tried in the furnace of adversity, and | 





furnished numerous articles to the Biographie Univer- 
selle et Portative des Contemporains. Of his two 
children, a daughter is known and esteemed in France 
as the author of novels, romances, sketches, and reviews ; 
his son entered the army, in which he attained distinc- 
tion. At what time De SeNANcouR finally returned 
from Switzerland to France we are unable to state; we 
conclude that it was immediately before the publication 
of Obermann. During the last years of his life he 
suffered excessively from an accumulation of painful 
diseases. After having lost the use of his limbs from 
frequent attacks of gout, he died at Saint Cloud in 
January, 1846. For some time before his death he 
received a pension from government. In a description 
of his appearance printed soon after his decease, we are 





informed that he was of small stature, and of a slim | 
and delicate make: that his features indicated refine- | 


ment and nobleness, and retained a youthful air to the 
most advanced age; that his forehead was broad, with 
a stamp of frankness on it, and shaded by fair and 
silky hair. 
an expression of great melancholy. From his solitary 
mode of life he was intimately known only to a few; 
but all who were acquainted with him have agreed in 
praising the beauty of his character, the loftiness of his 
mind, the generosity of his heart, and in testifying that 
in him the saint and the sage were one. We are told 


A portrait of him, which lies before us, has | 


'rendered the course he 


that he belonged exclusively to no political party, and | 


took no active part in political conflicts; that while 
his ideas leaned to what is called liberalism, his tastes 
repelled him from what has been thought, correctly or 
not, essentially vulgar in democracy. He is represented 
as having had a complete inaptitude for matters of 
business, for all the usual affairs of life. And this, in 
addition to his many misfortunes, contributed its share 
to render his condition necessitous, and his struggle 
severe. We should have wished to give our readers a 
tore complete account of De SENANcovR, of his career 
and of his literary labours; for we are aware that that 
which we have presented is meagre and imperfect in 
But this does not arise from any want 
of pains on our part, as we have turned toward and 
diligently examined every quarter whence information 
was likely to be obtained. De SENANcouR, however, 
is one of those authors who are read by students and by 
solitary men like himself, not by the public at large: 
hence, as there has been no general interest respecting 
the details of his life, and his life’s history, no zeal has 
been displayed to satisfy a curivsity that did not exist. 
We trust, however, that we have said enough to serve 
as an introduction to our notice of Obermann 
KENNETH MoRENCY. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Every new science is exclusive. It is as extravagant 
in its pretensions as it is supercilious in the position 
which it takes, and contemptuous in the language which 
it uses toward all kindred sciences. A new science is 
always a new dogmatism and a new form of human in- 
tolerance. And it is questionable whether it would 
make much progress if it were not so. If the fanati- 
cism of its disciples rouses a fierce antagonism it also 
commands the attention of the world and gives the 
science an organic existence, and a diffusive empire 
which it would be otherwise slow in acquiring. A new 
science is not merely a new truth; it is also a new con- 
viction; only thus can it go forth among men to per- 
suade as well as to illuminate. 

Political Economy is a new science; new not so much 
in the enouncement of its main doctrines, though that 
is comparatively recent; as in the direct application of 
these to national growth and welfare. It is yet in the 
fanatical phase. Its adherents are still zealots, who 
would trample on the most sacred associations to do it 
honour, and to exalt it to a monopoly of eminence; its 
opponents are still bigots who hate it, partly because its 
claims are so extravagant, and partly” because it 
cuts in pieces their dearest delusions, while leaving them 
still their ignorance and their errors. If you listen to 
one class you would believe that Political Economy is 
the greatest of all discoveries, and the most. re leeming 
of all ideas ; to another, and you would conclude that 
it is the most awful blasphemy that wicked lips have 
ever uttered against Gop and Man. To the first it is a 
Gospel; to the second a pure Sat 


G secc tanic agency, stripping 
old gospels of their beauty and strength, ies 
KENNETH MoRENcy, 
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HISTORY. 


Memoirs of the War of Independence in 
Hungary. By General Kuarxa. Vol. 2, 
London: C. Gilpin. 

In the first volume of this work, already 

noticed in Tue Critic, the history was 

brought down exactly to that point where the 
interest became most absorbing. ‘The ex- 
istence of powerful factions among the Hun- 
garians; the strong contentions among the 
various nationalities banded together against 
Austria; and the personal jealousies and 
defective confidence existing among the 
leaders of the armies, were all circumstances 
of such ynoment, that the events which fol- 
lowed could surprise no one who had atten- 
tively considered them. In these jealousies 
and rivalries, the author of the present 
memoirs had no share: his position from the 
first was one of great independence. The im- 
pregnable strength of the fortress he com- 
manded, and the influence he was able to 
exercise over the surrounding districts, 
should consider it 
proper to pursue, a point of high interest to 
the rival leaders; but his own course, from 
first to last, seems to have been entirely free 
from the selfishness which was chargeable on 
the majority of those with whom he was 
leagued. He held himself aloof from every 
feud, carefully watched and availed himself of 
every means of consolidating the national 
forces; was singly and unwaveringly intent 
on bringing the war to a successful issue, 
without reference to its influence on his own 
fortunes; and behaved with a courage, temper, 
and discretion, which reflect the highest credit 
on his character as a soldier, a patriot, and a 
man. ‘The same impartiality which marked 
his public conduct, is visible in the account 
now given to the world of that protracted and 
eventful struggle, in which he was himself the 
last man to lay down his arms. His own lean- 
ings are, indeed, sufficiently decided; and, 
after his long refusal to surreader the fortress 
of Komorn, it was not to be expected that he 
should speak with approval of GorGEy’s con- 
duct ; but he makes no unfair imputations, and 
is particularly anxious to disown any connexion 
with the slanders which, in the fervour of in- 
dignation aroused against Goregy, as_ the 
supposed betrayer of his country, were so ex- 
tensively disseminated. The truth itself fur- 
nishes matter for grave enough accusation, and 

Karka confines himself to a simple detail of 

facts. We give the letter in which Goreer 

announces his surrender to the Russians at full 
length : 

My Dear Frienp KiarKa.—Events which, though 
by no means unexpected, are still decisive, have hap- 
pened since I saw you last: the jealousy and the selfish- 
ness of some members of the Government, have brought 
affairs to the crisis which I prophesied to you they 
would bring them to. 

When, after many an honest battle with the Russians 
I had crossed the Theiss at Tokay, I found that the 
Parliament declared that they desiv? me to take the 
chief command. Kossuth appointe He did it 
secretly. The country believed that - ‘mmander- 
in-chief, for Kossuth retarned a jesuitical reply to the 
motion of the Parliament. 

This piece of knavery was the source of all the later 
events. Dembinski was beaten at Séreg; Bem’s troops 
were routed at Maros Sissirbely. 

Dembinski retreated to the walls of Tezreshvar; Bem 
hastened to the same place. He arrived om the field of 
battle at Temeshvar, and succeeded in restoring the 
fight for s few hours; but afterwards he vas so fearfully 
beaten that of 50,000 men (according to Kossuth’s eal- 


culations) ody 6,000 remained in the ranks. Véesey @ 


informed me that all the rest were so dispersed, 
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The Austrians advanced meanwhile between Temesh- 
var and Arad. The War-office had instructed Dem- 
binski to retreat, as of course he ought to have done, 
upon our own fortress of Arad, and not upon Temeshvar, 
which was held by our enemies. Dembinski—Heaven 
knows why!—acted in opposition to this order. There 
are a great many facts which make me believe that he 
acted from motives of jealousy. He was jealous of me. 
The consequence was, that I stood alone with the forces 
which I took from Komorn (minus the serious losses I 


had at Waitzen, Rétsag, Goérimbily, Zsolna, Gesgthely, | 


and Debrezing.) From the south I was threatened by 
the Austrians, and from the north by the gros of the 
Russian army. I might, indeed, have retreated from 
Arad by way of Radua into Transylvania, but my affec- 
tion for my country, and my desire to restore it to peace, 
at any price, induced me to surrender. 

But before taking that step, I convinced the Provi- 
sional Government of their inability to save the country, 
and of the certainty of a still greater ruin if they con- 
tinued to remain in office: I induced them to resign. 

They gave all the powers of the state into my hands: 
time pressed, and I took the resolution (rash though it 
seems, it was maturely considered) to make an uncon- 
ditional surrender to the troops of His Majesty the 
Czar of Russia. 

My brave and gallant troops gave their assent. All 
the detachments in the vicinity of Arad volunteered to 
surrender with me. Damjanitsh commanded in Arad: 
he declared that he would follow my example. Up to 
the present, the treatment we have met with was such 
as a brave soldier has a right to expect from a fellow 
soldier. 

Consider what you can do, and what you ought to do. 

: Artuur GérGEY. 

“Such,” says General Krapxa, “ was Gor- 
GkY’s letter. 
letters which were published, under a pretence 
that he addressed them to me, are mere inven- 
tions.” 

The real character of the extraordinary man 
by whom this letter was penned, will long re- 
main matter of controversy. His cold and 
imperturbable temper, and his reserved uncon- 
fiding manners, favoured the notion that so 
much mystery in his plans could only have 
arisen from a fear of committing himself, or a 
desire to veil really treacherous designs, Ac- 
cordingly, most people, and ourselves among 
the number, freely enough bestowed on him 
the name of traitor ; yet it may, after all, turn 
out that we were, in some degree, mistaken, 
A work lately published has done something 
to place his character in a new light, and to 
show that his conduct is at least susceptible of 
a favourable interpretation. And his is pre- 
cisely the character to treat false accusation 
with cold scorn, and to disdain any laboured 
attempt at exculpation: nor should it be for- 
gotten that, if he really were the traitor he has 
been regarded, he had it in his power to make 
afar better bargain for himself than he did 
make. His not having done so is one of 
the difficulties of that hypothesis. On the 
other hand, Kossurn had all that demonstra- 
tiveness of character which is usually a feature 
of the popular idol; and Gérery, who was 
totally destitute of his popular qualities, was 
not likely to be gently dealt with, when the 
policy to which Kossutu gave place, issued in 
so lamentable a catastrophe. One cannot help 
hoping that the cloud under which the charac- 
ter of this great soldier rests, may yet be 
cleared away. 

To pass on, however, the next point of 

2 , ’ 
commanding interest in this volume is the 
‘apitulation of Komorn, and the cireum- 
stances which preceded it. An address of 
Kuarka’s to the garrison had reanimated their 
courage, which had for a moment wavered: 
and he thus proceeds with the narrative : 


cannot undertake to decide whether it was that the 


I ought to add, that all other | 


| 


Haynau for a time to change his nature, or whether he 
| was actuated by his desire to celebrate the 6th October, 
(the anniversary of Count Latour’s murder) in his own 
| way. Later events induce me to believe that it was the 
| near approach of that fatal anniversary which urged him 
to make his personal appearance at the head of the 


dressed to me was, in fact, dictated by his yearning for 
the blood of his captives. 


merely for the purpose of appointing a mect- 
ing, in order to agree upon conditions of sur- 
render. We prefer to pass on to a_ later 
period, that we may see how Krarxa was led 
to this opinion. He says: 

The garrison of Komorn surrendered because they 
were told that their obstinate defence of that fortress 
alone prevented the Emperor of Austria’s reconciliation 
with Hungary. They were assured that the Austrian 
colours waving from the battlements of Komorn, would 
be a signal for the liberation of their captive comrades. 


ill-omened colours of Austria were hoisted as a token of 
their doom. ; ; ‘ The surrender of Vila- 
gos filled all the gaols with captives and victims; trials 
commenced, and some capital sentences were pro- 
nounced and executed, when General Haynau and his 
Seyds were suddenly reminded of the threatening and 
imposing attitude of Komorn. Fora time they were 
stopped in their bloody career. It was necessary to 
have recourse to the other alternative of the Hapsburg 
policy. 
tried to induce the garrison of Komorn to surrender. 
The penal prosecutions were carried on with the utmost 
caution. Count Griinne, the Emperor’s adjutant, was 
sent as courier, to respite all prisoners under sentence of 
death. But, with the surrender of Komorn, the spell 
was broken, and the hands of the spoiler were turned 
against his prey. 

On the 7th of October a rumour crept through Pres- 
burg. It was a word which none dared to breathe aloud 
—a word which men of all parties muttered with tremb- 
ling—* Louts BATTHYANYI HAS BEEN EXECUTED: 
he suffered at Pesth on the 6th!” None dared to say 
more—it seemed as if even these words were a crime— 
as if the statement of that fact were a most atrocious 
libel! 

The news of Batthyanyi’s death was still an object of 
alternate horror and grief, when intelligence came of the 
death of my gallant comrades at Arad. 
their doom on the 6th ef October! 

Thus, then, it was clear, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the Austrian Government celebrated the 
anniversary of Count Latour’s assassination by crimes 
of equal blackness, and still greater cowardice—the 
blood of Hungarians was shed to atone for the misdeeds 
of the rabble of Vienna! This, then, was the explana- 
tion of Haynau’s unaccountable solicitude—this was the 
cause of his strong desire to expedite the capitulation of 
Komorn! It was to have his hands free on the anni- 
versary of his Emperor’s flight, of the assassination of 
his colleague, of the all but downfall of the Austrian 
empire. The humiliation of the Court was to be atoned 
for by the noblest blood in Hungary! That blood flowed 
in honour of the ashes of Count Latour! But the con- 
trivers of this scheme forgot that its execution drew 
upon them the just contempt of the civilized world, that 
it imposed upon Hungary the sacred duty of revenge, 
and that the work they did on the 6th of October, 1849, | 
made the favourite idea of “Great and United 
Austria,” henceforth an impossibility. 


| resolution which my garrison expressed, induced General 


blockading troops, and that the letter which he ad- | 


We shall not quote the letter, which was | 


It was a signal for the meeting of courts-martial!—The | 


The Austrian negotiators feared, flattered, and | 





Yet one more extract, and we have done. 
The author of these memoirs thus eloquently | 
expresses his hopes for the future of Hungary: 


As for Hungary, she were not worth that such men 
as Batthyanyi, Aulich, Damjanitsh, Csanyi, bled, suf- 
fered, and died for her, if she were not to rise again in 
her strength—if she were not to proceed on the path of 
civilization and liberty, when the House of Hapsbur 
Lorraine, protected from oblivion by its crimes, has in- 
deed become historical. The vitality which, for a 








thousand years, braved all the storms of adverse fate, | 
will tide the Hungarian nation over the breakers of an | 





| they at that time possessed. 
| he was obliged to re-write his work. 








unconscientious policy: what the Tartars, what the 
Porte, what the old Spanish-Austrian system of policy 
| failed to accomplish, will baffle the arts of men who, for 
a time, lord it over my unfortunate country. For the 
life of nations has a power beyond the life of dynasties, 
and Providence suffers no wrong to be committed with- 
out proffering the means of redress. Already has the 
mark been set on that overbearing family—stricken in 
| body and blasted in mind, they have for centuries been 
visited with idiocy and epilepsy. Nor haye the scorn 
and contumely of the world been wanting. The name 
of Hapsburg stands abhorred—detested by the friends of 
liberty, and despised even by the accomplices of the 
crimes which it fostered and protected. 





| This volume of the memoirs is rendered ad- 
| ditionally interesting by the personal details it 
gives as to Batruyanyt and the other martyrs 
of liberty, It concludes the account with 
this emphatic sentence :—*“ This is the manner 
in which Austria celebrated the 6th October, 
| 1849.” It is with much sickness of heart that. 
we have gone with our author through the last 
acts of that bloody and horrible tragedy. 
A, R. 





| 

——— 
| BIOCRAPHY. 

| A Continuation of the Memoirs of a Working 
| Man; illustrated by some Original Sketches 
of Character. London: Cox, 1850, 

Art the time of their appearance, The Memoirs 
of a Working Man attracted no little atten- 
tion. They were, indeed, a sort of literary 
phenomenon; but a phenomenon which we 
trust the spread of education will rapidly 
render less rare and less wonderful. The 
present volume, while it contains all the good 
sense and good feeling of the former, and is 
characterised by the same correctness of style, 
and animated by the same manly, hopeful, 


| spirit, has still less of personal interest—of 


anything upon which one could bestow the 
term, “ Autobiography.” It ought, in fact, to 
have been entitled, the opinions, rather than 
the Memoirs, of a working man. Being such 
as we have described it, it offers no opportu- 


| nity for a continuous sketch such as we are in 


the habit of making of biographical works, and 


They, too, met | W@ must, therefore, content ourselves with 


transcribing such detached passages as we 
think may best convey to our readers a correct 
impression of the work. We shall premise, 
that, for the most part, the opinions of the 
Working Man are sound and sensible, though 
his reflections are occasionally prosy, devoid of 
novelty, and toolong spun out. Their interest 
is not so much positive as relative. It will be 
a happy day for England when such opinions 
and feelings shall animate the mass of her 
people. No need then for legislative reform; 
for from within, the People shall have effected 
for themselves a glorious moral and intel- 
lectual revolution, from which must spring 
the noblest institutions, the happiest social re- 
lations. It seems that the Working Man’s 
principal motive in publishing his earlier work, 
was the “stern necessity” of providing for 
wife and children, which, in his case, his 
infirmities rendered no easy task. In the 
difficulty of finding a publisher for his “ Me- 
moirs,” he bethought himself, at last, of apply-~ 
ing to a well-known literary gentleman who 


| had formerly befriended him, and who now 


afforded hope of being able to forward his 


| views, on the condition that he should produce 


his materials in a more condensed form than 
In consequence, 
Such is 
the account he gives of the allotment of his 


ltime during the prosecution of this not very 


agreeable task : 
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As I then slept very ill, I was usually not a little 
weary of the night: and consequently had been driven 
to several expedients for whiling away its tedious 
hours. I was, therefore, not unwilling to find a fair 
occasion for rising very early, and I now generally did 
so, seldom being in bed later than four o'clock, A.M. 
My great susceptibility of cold, and other infirmities, 
rendered a fire and some other accommodations neces- 


sary immediately after I rose, and as I could not allow | 


myself to disturb any one at so unseasonable an hour, 
I provided them for myself, and then went to work. 
By breakfast time, I had usually got through a fair 
portion of my task. After breakfast, I commenced my 
daily occupation of tailoring and other employments, 
among which was that of educating my youngest son; 
and also held myself in readiness to meet any other 
demands which might be made upon my time or atten- 
tion. These were often not a few, while they usually 
involved a considerable amount of anxiety or perplexity, 
most of them having relation to the immediate wants 
of my household. While thus employed, I had 
but little time to ‘give to my literary task, yet I did 
what I could; I took it in hand whenever I had a 
respite from other duties, and thus generally made some 
progress in it during the day. I had to encounter one 
hinderance which I could not possibly avoid. This 
arose from my being forced to take an hour’s rest in the 
afternoon of each day, in order to recover from the 
weariness and feebleness which never failed to come 
upon me soon after noontide. After this I was com- 
monly somewhat more fit for both thinking and acting. 
When I had got through all my other business, I again 
gave my undivided attention to my manuscript, and by 
the time that I put it aside it had usually received 
some considerable amount of ratber severe treatment, 
page after page having been wholly cancelled, closely- 
written pages reduced to brief paragraphs, and long 
paragraphs melted down into short sentences. 


In his present publication, the Working 
fan reviews his reviewers—rather a novel 
proceeding, at least in the body of a work, 
but one which is not without its advantage. 
In his remarks on a notice of the book which 
appeared in The Apprentice, he gives us rather 
a disheartening picture of the moral condition 
of his class: 


Glad, indeed, should I be were I to know that my 
fellow-craftsmen have derived from the “ Memoirs ” all 
that mental and moral good which this gentleman (his 
reviewer) believes such publications are adapted to be 
the instruments of communicating. I bear williag tes- 
timony to the large amount of intellectual power and 
the very creditable acquirements of many among my 
fellow-workmen; but I must not conceal the humiliating 
fact, that these, otherwise superior men, are commonly 
very deficient in regard to moral feeling, and conse- 
quently, lamentably negligent of moral duties and 
obligations. Most of them pay no regard whatever to 
the Sunday; that day, invaluable as it is as a day of 
bodily rest, of mental instruction, and of moral ameliora 
tion, is either spent in working, wasted in listlessness, 
or prostituted to the purposes of grossly sensual plea- 
sure. The few who give any attention to religious 
questions are, with but few exceptions, either sceptics 
or decided and reckless unbelievers; while among the 
still smaller number who profess to be religious men, 
there are not wanting such as, by their inconsistent 
lives, give ample occasion for “ stumbling” 
minds; and moreover, greatly to confirm their doubting 
or infidel brethren in their respective errors. 


In answer to a regret in Chambers’s Jour- 


nal, “that the author of the ‘Memoirs’ had | 


not been more explicit with regard to his name 
and birth-place, he throws now more light 
upon the subject, although he does not state 
either in distinct terms. 


As regards my own name, I may remark that it is | 


one which belongs to a very humble, yet ancient, if not 
primitive occupation. It is derived from that of a 
vehicle which came into use very soon after our “rude 
forefathers” began to apply temselves to the cultiva- 


tion of the ground and the exchange of commodities, | 


Both the vehicle and the occupation named therefrom 
soon became very generally known and used, and 


to unstable | 


therefore, when our names were adopted, which names 

were, in many instances, drawn from the occupations of 

those who adopted them, it was quite natural that the 
}name in question should not only come into use, but 
| also become very common. It is still, as might be ex- 

pected, a somewhat common name; so common, indeed, 
| and moreover bespeaking so humble an origin, that 
| several families feeling (as it would seem) a little scan- 
dalized thereat, have ventured to alter its orthography 
| by adding one or more letters, so as to conceal, in some 

degree, the fact of their having sprung from such an 

ignoble state; yet after all their care and trouble the 
| original appellation may be recognised. But passing by 
| this, perhaps, pardonable weakness, I now come to in- 
| dicate the name of my “ native town.” If I am rightly 
instructed as regards its derivation, it is made up of 
two distinct words—the latter being the old word for 
“ city,” the former the name of an ancient British prince, 
concerning whom it has long been said or sung that he 
“was a merry old soul.” The town is large and popu- 
lous. It is a borough returning two members to 
Parliament. 


He then proceeds to describe minutely the 
city and its environs, continuing, however, to 
refrain from mentioning its name, as he had 
previously forborne to mention his own, 
stating as his reasons: 

I still wish to wear something of a mask, though it 
be only a partial one and worn loosely, and shall there- 
fore adopt such a mode of expressing myself as will give 
the reader a little, but only a little (and, it may be not 
unpleasant) trouble to interpret. 


We cannot avoid thinking that there is 
something undignified and childish in the 
writer of a serious book propounding such a 
riddle as the above to his readers. Why not 
at once have declared both names? As he 
says himself, the mask is but a “ partial one;” 
and it is so loosely worn that it was hardly 
worth while to wear it at all. Among others, he 
also remarks upon a notice which appeared in 
Tux Critic of August 2, 1845. We do not 
remember the notice he refers to, as our con- 
nexion with this journal did not commence 
till some time after the above period, but sure 
we are that our feliow-reviewer, whoever he 
may be, will be right glad to hear that the 
working man considers his notice to have been 
written in a “kindly and liberal spirit ;”” and 
that he will also rejoice to be set right with 
regard to one or two errors into which he has 


on the part of the author, The two first of 
these are, that the reviewer does not give due 
credit to him for the prominence of his regard 
for the partner of his life, as displayed in the 
“ Memoirs ;” and that he imagines him still to 
be a member of the associating body to which 
his family belonged. The third is the only mis- 
take of any moment. We here subjoin the 
author's refutation of it : 

I much regret that this mistake has been made— 
first, because of the necessity which it imposes upon me 
to complain of a gentleman for whom I cannot but feel 
}a high degree of respect; and secondly, because its 
| tendency is to give the reader of the “ Memoirs” a 
| widely erroneous notion of their author's religious prin- 
ciples and feelings. The passage in which this mistake 
occurs is as follows: “One defect of his mind, origi- 
| nating ina bad state of society, is the absence of strong 
| distinctive, religious feeling: in calamity, his main 

support is in a philosophical, not a religious resignation. 
| This is connected in all probability with the fact that 
| no mention is made of any minister of religion as in- 
teresting himself in the spiritual or temporal well-being 
| of the working man. This is bad: the poor man who 
lis to be rendered better and wiser by books of this 
|nature ought to have his thoughts more frequently 
| directed to Him who careth for the poor.” On this 
passage I must remark that I am unable to determine 
whether or not I rightly understand what is meant by 
‘the phrase “strong distinctive and religious feeling.” 





} 





fallen, possibly from some want of explicitness | 





I suppose, however, that the emphasis is intended to be 
placed upon the word “ distinctive,” as I can hardly 
believe the reviewer could intend to represent the writer 
of the “ Memoirs as being destitute of even a ‘strong’ 
religious feeling:” since he was far too explicit upon 
this point to be easily misunderstood. I therefore con- 
fine my remarks to the word “ distinctive.” If by this 
term he meant that exclusive attachment to the doc- 
trines, the discipline, or the ritual of any one section of 
the Christian Church, which either prompts or allows 
feelings of hostility (or even so much as of dislike) 
towards the members of other sections of that church; 
I freely confess that I neither have or wish to have such 
feelings; on the contrary, if I had the least snspicion 
that they would come upon me, I should, as a matter of 
strict duty, endeavour to be on my guard against them; 
as being not only inconsistent with true Christian 
charity, but also, as having in them the very essence of 
adeadly sin. . . . . Further, it should be borne 
in mind that there is something very suspicious about 
that show of an exclusive preference for newly adopted 
forms or opinions, which is so frequently, and some- 
times so very offensively, made by recent proselytes, and 
which, therefore, ought to be carefully avoided. When, 
moreover, it is remembered that the working man was 
brought up among some of the strictest Dissenters from 
the Church of England, and that he is now, from a 
sober conviction of its just merits, friendly to episcopacy, 
it may perhaps be allowed him to cherish feelings of 
good-will towards such as are not within the pale of the 
established church, without being set down as cul- 
pable for not having a “strong, distinctive, religious, 
feeling.” 

Now we feel perfectly certain, not only from 
the principles which have been advocated by 
this Journal from its commencement, and 
which, though we trust not latitudinarian, 
have ever been catholic, but from the con- 
struction of the objectionable sentence itself, 
that the opinion expressed does not rest on 
sectarian grounds; but that the second clause 
of the sentence furnished the true explanation 
of the assertion contained in the first. The 
reviewer thinks the author deficient in “ dis- 
tinctive religious feeling,” because, ‘‘in ca- 
lamity, his main support is in a philosophical, 
not a religious resignation,” and not because 
he is or is not a member of this or that sect of 
the Christian Church. But the Working Man 
enters into a defence of his motives on this 


| head also, and we think shows satisfactorily 


that not only is his resignation the offspring of 
faith in the wisdom and love of the Unseen ; 
but that he is able as well as willing to give a 
reason for the hope that isin him. The fol- 
lowing, we think, explains the mistaken view 
of his principles taken by the reviewer : 


I did not intend to make the “ Memoirs” bear th® 
aspect of what is called a “ religious book;” and there” 
fore I advisedly abstained from the frequent introduc- 
tion of religious topics. I was led to adopt this plan 
by a wish not to give a repulsive air or character toa 
book which I wished to be read by those for whose 
welfare I felt concerned, but who, as I judged, would 
not be very likely to read it if it dwelt much, or very 
plainly, upon the grave subjects connected with religion. 


Our next extract is remarkable for the good 
sense it displays: 

Above all things, it should be well understood and 
remembered that there can be no permanent ameliora- 
tion of the people’s domestic or social condition until 
their moral constitution is so far renovated as to allow 
their mental energies to be brought into a state of 
healthy and well directed action. The work of genuine 
reformation must begin with individuals, and in every 
case, it must begin at the heart, or there can be no 
permanent good effect intended. All that may be done, 
either in the way of political reform or social improve- 
ment, will be of no real utility unless the public mind 
be previously well instructed in the principles of genuine 
truth and goodness. The work of communicating, or 
rather of disseminating these principles, where the soil 
has hitherto remained unbroken, will assuredly prove 
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both laborious and difficult. The accumulated igno 
rance of many centuries is not to be removed in a day, 
nor by any but the most strenuous and persevering 
efforts. To such as are duly qualified for this great 
work, I need say nothing as to the ineffectiveness of all 
human efforts, unless they be directed and aided by 
Him who is at once “ wonderful in counsel, and excellent 
in working.” But I forbear to enlarge; observing, 
however, that t/ius far my remarks have been confined 
to that large class of persons which, although tho- 
roughly ignorant and fearfully depraved, nevertheless 
forms the foundation upon which rests the whole social 
edifice. How perilous must be the condition of that 
edifice, while its basis is thus unsound, and, moreover, 
pregnant with combustible matter, I will not attempt 
to show; I will, however, venture to recommend the 
subject to the most serious consideration of the Christian 
philanthropist, whatever may be his rank in society. 
Instances of the ignorance and viciousness which 
abound in the class to which I refer, have often come 
under my notice. In some cases, I have endeavoured 
to ascertain something of the individual’s intellectual 
and moral state; and the result has been such as to 
convince me that — among us a multitude of 
beings whose chief claim to be regarded as human, 
seems to consist in their external form, so completely 
are their understandings blinded, and the will corrupted. 
The difficulty of dealing with these formidable evils is 
much increased by the fact, that they are not confined 
to the lowest class of the people. They prevail to no 
trifling extent among the classes that occupy a superior 
rank. Thus among mechanics, and other handicrafts- 
men, vast numbers are almost totally ignorant upon the 
supremely important subjects of morals and religion. 


These are melancholy statements, and the 
more melancholy when we consider the quar- 
ter from which they proceed, and the superior 
advantages possessed by the Working Man 
for being acquainted with the facts of which 
they treat. Such are the opinions of the 
Working Man on the subject of Mendicity : 


Dismissing this subject I now turn to one which, 
during the course of the last few years, has often been 
forced upon my attention. This is mendicity, which, 
besides being in itself a public evil, is the parent of 
other and greater evils. Of course, I refer only to 
what may be called professional begging, or the men- 
dicity of sturdy beggars. There are few people, except 
the sufferers, who are aware of the frequency and the 
pertinacity with which infirm persons in London are 
assailed by the able-bodied mendicants who infest the 
public thoroughfares: these beggars are not only 
troublesome, but are also sometimes a cause of con- 
siderable fear. I have often been assailed by them 
when it was evident that I could not take care of my- 
self, and in one instance had much fear of being robbed 
if not otherwise ill-treated. Sometimes, however, I 
have succeeded in making these people instrumental in 
furnishing me with knowledge concerning the “ art and 
mystery” of professional begging. By putting ques- 
tions that were not of the usual kind, and which did 
not clearly show what I was aiming at, I have been 
able to extract such answers as I wished for, and thus 
I have by degrees collected a goodly amount of infor- 
mation, which I think may fairly be deemed credible, 
and which at a future time may perhaps be made useful. 
I must not, however, allow myself now to dwell upon it, 
as I wish, before I pass on to other subjects, to state my 
opinion concerning the question of public begging. As 
regards really necessitous persons who are known to be 
of good character, I think that these ought to be 
allowed to beg in their respective parishes, and, more- 
over, that they should be treated in a courteous manner, 
Nothing should be either said or done to make them 
conscious of being considered as degraded beings, for 
there is really nothing degrading in a truly necessitous 
person asking for the benevolent aid of others, any more 
than there is in the ignorant asking for instruction, or 
the sick and diseased praying for medical assistance 
So long as it is known that the petitioners have been 
unavoidably reduced to a state of want, and that what 
is given to them will be frugally, I cannot but think 
that they should be left at full liberty to request the 
help of their richer brethren, who, in relieving cases 


like these will find that the blessing promised in Holy 
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Writ, to those who consider the poor, is not withheld 
I am inclined to believe that a much 
less amount of money than that which is extorted by 
the huge crowds of able-bodied professional mendicants, 
would suffice to give all needful help to the class of 
deserving beggars; meanwhile, those who voluntarily | 


from themselves. 


live by begging should be made to forego their calling, 


and be placed under an effective control; they should be 


required to work regularly and diligently, and failing to 
do so, should be subjected to such correction as might 
be likely to bring them into orderly and industrious 
habits. If due attention were to be given to this matter, 
there could, as I believe, be full and suitable employ- 


ment found for them without damaging the interests of 


well-deserving work-people; and as their numbers 
under a proper system of management, would be likely 
to undergo a gradual decrease, there would probably 
come a time when the community would be relieved 
from the burden of maintaining an army of mendicauts. 
C. J. D. 


Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
K. B., Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Court of Great 
Britain to the Court of Russia, from 1756 to 
771. 3y Anprew Bisset, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols, London. 
1850, 


LireRATURE ought to be very much obliged 


| to the editors who prepare, and the publishers 





who produce heavy books of this class, which 
few are likely to buy, fewer still to read, but 
which are valuable as storehouses whence 


| future historians will take a vast amount of 


information to be obtained nowhere beside, 
and work it into a more pleasing, popular, and 
readable form. Sir AnprEw Mircuetrt was 
employed in an important mission at an in- 
teresting era, and he performed his work with 
considerable ability. He was an eye-witness 
in the Court of Frepexick the Great, and 
his correspondence has preserved many traits 
of the private life and ee intrigues of the 
philosopher king, which will be invaluable to 
historians. But we fear that the busy and 
overburdened readers of our own time will 
not be likely to wade through such a mass of 
type as is here presented to them, for the sake 
of those portions only that have a personal 
interest of the nature of anecdotes. Sir 
ANpDREWw’s letters are, it must be confessed, 
generally very dull: to a grain of wheat 
there is a bushel of chaff. 

Sir AnpREW was born in 1708, at Edin- 
burgh. He was bred to the Bar, practised for 
a short time, married,—his wife died, then he 
abandoned his profession and took to travel- 
ling, making languages and international law 
his study. In 1742, he was made Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland. In 1756 he 
was appointed Envoy to the King of Prussia. 
He sat in three Parliaments, and died in 
1771. 

Such is the outline of his career. It is 


entirely for his correspondence and papers |. 


during the period of his embassy that his 
name is preserved, and that these volumes are 
published, As it isa work we can scarcely 
expect to be seen or bought by many of our 
readers, they will probably prefer to peruse 
some of the more interesting passages. If the 
two volumes had been reduced to one by 
elision of half the contents, it would have had 


a better prospect of a sale than it can now | 


hope for. 
Let us first take a peep at 
THE ROYAL AUTHOR. 

Abont a week ago, when I came to dine with the 
King of Prussia, I found a book laid upon the table, 
which, he told me, he intended for a present to me ; the 
title of it is, “(2uvres du Philosophe de Sans Souci.” 


He said it was of his writing, and had been the o« cupa- 
tion of his leisure hours ; that it conte 

tions of Horace, Lucretius and Ovid ; that he never 
intended it for the public, though a few copies of it had 
been thrown off in his own press at Potsdam, some of 
which he had given to particular friends, &c. ; that 
lately the book had been surreptitiously published in 
France, and since in Holland, with a view to hurt him, 
but that he had not yet been able to discover who had 
been guilty of this breach of trust ; that, in reprinting, 
several things were omitted, altered, or mangled, which 
laid him under the necessity of having it again printed 
more correctly and carefully ; and he was pleased to 


ined some imita- 











add, that, so soon as the new edition was ready, he 
would give me a copy,” which I shall not fail to send 
to your Lerdship. In the meantime he de me to 


read over that he gave me, and dropt a hint that he should 
be glad it was known in England “that this book had 
but against 


been published, not only without his consent, 
apology for the book, and had nothing more at heart 
than to look into it immediately ; but my curiosity had 
like to cost me dear, for the Philosophe the next day 
asked my opinion, and, observing that I was shy and 
reserved upon the point, pressed and encouraged me to 
speak freely, which I not caring to dissemble, complied 
with more easily, as there are really more things to be 
admired than blamed in the | I praised with de- 
cency and without exaggeration, and blamed with free- 
dom where I thought I was well founded ; and this has 
afforded matter of conversation for five or six days at 
table, when only his Majesty was present. The par- 
ticulars are too minute to be transmitted, therefore I 
reserve them till I have the happiness to see you in 
England. It is but justice, however, to acquant you 
that the King heard with candour and with temper my 
trifling remarks, and, at the same time, to declare, that 
of all the authors I ever conversed with, Philosophe de 


} 
the DOOK. 


Sans Souci bears criticism the best. 

Gentle critic! Generous monarch! Among 
the contents are two letters from BosweLt— 
that greatest of small men, as Macautay calls 
him. He was just arrived at manhood, and 
upon the grand tour, as it was termed, which 
every gentleman was expected to take. Tt is 
an elegant composition, and will exalt him in 
the opinion of the reader. 

AN EPISTLE BY BOSWELL. 


Your departure is a good deal unlucky for me, not 
only as it deprives me of conversation which gave me 
uncommon pleasure, and insensibly accustomed me to 
rational thinking and honourable sentiment, but because 
I now particularly stand in need of your prudent and 
kind counsel with respect to my travels. I have had 
another letter from my father, in which he continues of 
opinon that travelling is of very little use, and may do 
a great deal of harm. I shall not repeat what I have 
formerly said of my father's particular character. I 
say particular, for rarely will you find a man of so ex- 
cellent a frame of body, and so noble a mind, as to have 
passed through life with uniform propriety of conduct. 

For my own part, I own that I am not such a 
favourite of nature. 

Think not that I intend to plead machinery and 
escape from the censure due to the faults whit hl have 
committed. I only would have you to consider that 
judgment is a natural gift as well as imagination, and 
force of mind in a great measure independent of our 
endeavours. Think of me as I am, and pronounce ac- 
cordingly. I esteem and love my father, and I am 
determined to do what isin my power to make him 
easy and happy. But you will allow that I may en- 
deavour to make him happy, and at the same time not 
be too hard upon myself. I must use you so much with 
| the freedom of a friend, as to tell you that with the 
| vivacity which you allowed me, I have a m lancholy 
t lo escape from the rloom of dark spec u- 


gl 
lation, I have made excursions 













disposition. 


to the fields of amuse- 








ment, perhaps of folly. have found that amusement 
ind folly are bei m¢ and that without some 
lau lable pursuit, my must I j i wearisome ; 
I therefore took the resolution of leaving L yndon, and 
settled myself for the winter at Utrecht, where I ie 
covered my inclination for study and rational th nking. 





I then Jaid my account with travelling a couple of years, 


his will.” This declaration I considered as a sort of 
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but fonnd my father’s views to be entirely different 
You saw the letter which I wrote to him from this, and 
I flatter myself that you approved of it. I cannot ex- 
pect his answer for some weeks. In the meantime, 
he tells me that he would not oppose my passing an- 
another winter at Utrecht; so that he does not grudge 
the time which I ask. As for the money, I should think, 
for one year, a little extraordinary expense is not thrown 
away, when it is also to be considered that what I spend 
now I shall not have some years hence. My father 
seems much against my going to Italy, but gives me 
leave to go from this and pass some months in Paris. 
I own that the words of the Apostle Paul, “I must see 
Rome,” are strongly borne in upon my mind. It would 
give me infinite pleasure; it would give me taste for a 
lifetime, and I should go home to Auchinlech with serene 
contentment. I am no libertine, and have a moral cer- 
tainty of suffering no harm in Italy. I can also assure 
you that I shall be as moderate as possible in my ex- 
penses. I do not intend to travel as a Mi Lord Anglais, 
but merely as a scholar and a man of elegant curiosity ; 
and I am told that in that character I may live in Italy 
very reasonably. I obviate your objection of my being 
obliged to live like others, by assuring you that I have 
none of that second-rate ambition which actuates most 
young men of fortune upon their travels. After passing 
four months on classic ground I would come through 
France, and go home, as I said to my father, uti conviva 
satur. 

Now, sir, tell me fairly if Iam unreasonable. Upon 
my honour I cannot think that Iam. I give you my 
word that my father’s inclinations shail be as inviolable 
laws to his son. But don’t you think I may first re- 
monstrate, before I consider an act as passed ? Don’t you 
think that rather than go home contrary to what I 
much desire, and cannot help thinking very proper; don’t 
you think it worth while to huinour me so far as to 
allow me my year and a reasonable sum, after which I 
return clear and contented without any pretence for my 
gloomy disposition to murmur at? I would beg, sir, 
that you may write to my father your opinion as to this 
matter, and put it in the light which you may think it 
deserves. In the meantime, I can see little advantage 
to be had at Berlin. I shall, however, remain here a 
fortnight, after which I intend passing by Mannheim, 
and one or two more of the German courts, to Geneva. 
I am there at the point from whence I may either steer 
to Italy or to France. I shall see Voltaire. I shall see 
also Switzerland and Rousseau. These two men are to 
me greater objects than most statues or pictures. 


Freperick has been charged with utter 
want of heart. He had some affections, how- 
ever, as is proved by this account of his con- 
duct on the death of the Queen mother: 

S0 soon as the King had notice of the death of the 
Queen Mother, he for two days had no levée: the princes 
only dined with him. He sent for me in the afternoon 
and I had the honour to sit with him several hours. 
He appeared to me to be extremely affected with the 
death of the Queen Mother—complained that his mis- 
fortunes came too thick to be borne; he then was pleased 
to tell me a great deal of the private history of his 
family; of the manner in which he had been educated, 
owning at the same time the loss he felt for the want of 
proper education, blaming his father, but with great 
candour and gentleness, and acknowledging that in his 
youth he had been bien étowrdi, and deserved his father’s 
indignation, which, however, the late King, from the im- 
petuosity of his temper, had carried too far. He told 
me that by his mother’s persuasion and that of his 
sister of Bayreuth, he had given a writing under his 
hand, declaring that he never would marry any other 
person but the Princess Amelia of England; that this 
was wrong, and provoked his father. He said he could 
not excuse it, but from his youth and want of experience; 
that his promise unhappily was discovered, the late 
Queen Caroline, to whom it was sent, having shown or 
spoke of it to General Diemar. He had betrayed the 
secret to Seckendorif, who told it to the King of 1 ussia; 
upon this discovery, and his scheme of making his 
escape, his misfortunes followed. He told me, with re- 
gard to making his escape, that he had long been un- 
happy and harshly used by his father; but what made 
him resolve upon it was, that one day his father struck 
him, and pulled hii by the hair, and in this dishevelled 
condition he was obliged to pass the parade, that from 











that moment he had resolved, coute gut coute, to venture 
it. That during his imprisonment at Custrin he had 
been treated in the harshest manner; brought to the 
window to see Katt beheaded; that he fainted away. 
That [Katt] might have made his escape and saved 
himself, the Danish minister having given him notice, 
but he loitered, he believed, on account of some girl he 
was fond of. 

He said the happiest years of his life were those he 
spent at Rheinsberg, a house he had given to his brother, 
Prince Henry. There he retired after his imprison- 
ment, and remained till the death of the late King. 
His chief amusement was study, and making up for the 
want of education by reading, making extracts, and con- 
versing with sensible people and men of taste that were 
then about him. He talked much of the obligations he 
had to the Queen Mother, and of his affection to his 
sister the Margravine of Bareyuth, with whom he had 
been bred. He observed that the harmony that had 
been maintained in his family was greatly owing to the 
education they had had, imperfect and defective in many 
things, but good in this, that all the children had been 
brought up, not as princes, but as the children of pri- 
vate persons. 

But he could bear himself as a philosopher 
when in difficulties. Here we see 

FREDERICK IN TROUBLE. 

The celerity of his march, and the terror of his 
name, have struck the French and the army of the 
Empire with a panic, and disconcerted their affairs, 
at least for some time; but they are already three times 
.as strong, and their numbers are daily increasing, it 
's probable they will soon return towards this place, 
in which case, it is thought we must retire towards 
Leipsic or Halle, in order to be at hand to join the de- 
tachments which have been made to Torgua and Halber-. 
stadt which altogether will form a corps of about 27m, 
including those that were in garrison in those places. 
The Prussian army is so scattered in small corps in 
Saxony, that I fear they may be surrounded or over- 
powered by numbers, and this must have happened six 
weeks ago, had the great Austrian army acted with 
spirit. The King of Prussia bears his misfortunes with 
great magnanimity, and though they come very thick 
one upon another, he never appears discouraged or dis- 
concerted. He, even in public, shows a cheerfulness and 
easiness of mind, difficult to be maintained in such cir- 
cumstances. He sees and feels at the same time the 
desperate situation of his affairs, but his resentments 
are stronger than his political principles. 

Lastly, we take a very curious narrative 
relating to 

VOLTAIRE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Two days ago, happening to dine with his Prussian 
Majesty alone, I threw out, by way of conversation, 
some reflections on the indignity with which Monsieur de 
Choiseul had treated Baron Edelsheim, charged with a 
letter of credence. To this the King of Prussia, after 
mentioning with some warmth the weakness and ab- 
surdity of the French ministers, replied that Baron 
Edelsheim had, properly speaking, no letter of credence, 
but only a letter from minister to minister, in which 





even a blank was left for the inserting of his name in | 


case there should be occasion; and he adde4, that as to 
the seizure of the Baron’s papers, which was the only 
reasonable motive for arresting of him, the French 
would be disappointed if they expected to make dis- 
coveries by them, for he had given the Baron no written 
instructions, and they would only find a particular cypher, 
which was of no consequence. 

I then took the liberty to observe that some late 
letter his Prussian Majesty had written, which had 
fallen into the French Ministers’ hands, seemed to give 
great offence. His Prussian Majesty replied, “ I have 
wrote no letter but one to Voltaire.” I ventured to say, 
“Perhaps your Majesty may have in that letter made use 
of strong expressions with regard to the Duke de 
Choiseul.” He answered, “ No ; I think I made use of 
this proverbial phrase, that the Duke de Choiseul was 
possessed by ten millions of Austrian devils ;” that 
as tothe rest, he had told Voltaire he would keep to 
his alliance with England, and that if the French 
had amind for peace they must speak out plainly ; 
and he said that this letter to Voltaire was an answer 
to one he had received from him, in which Voltaire had 





assured him that the French ministers were perfectly 
well disposed towards a peace. 

I think proper to acquant your lordship minutely with 
every circumstance concerning this affair, which I wish 
may agree with the accounts received from other parts, 
but I cannot help adding that the King of Prussia’s 
correspondence with Voltaire has, om this and former 
occasions, given me some uneasiness and suspicion ; for 
I believe the court of France make use of the artful pen 
of Voltaire to draw secrets from the King of Prussia, 
and when that prinée writes as a wit, and to a wit, he is 
capable of great indiscretions. But what surprises me 
still more is, that whenever Voltaire’s name is mentioned, 
his Prussian Majesty never fails to give him the epithets 
he may deserve, which are the worst heart and greatest 
rascal now living; yet with all this he continues to cor- 
respond with him. Such in this prince is the lust of 
praise from a great and elegant writer, in which, how- 
ever, he will at last be the dupe; for by what I hear, 
from good authority, of Voltaire’s character, he may 
dissemble, but never can nor never will forgive the King 
of Prussia for what has passed between them. 

E. C. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Seven Years’ Service on the Slave Coast of 
Western Africa. By Sir Henry Hunt ey, 
Author of “Peregrine Scramble.” In 2 
volumes, Newby. 1850, 


Sir Henry seems to have had a manifold 
object in view when he wrote this book. He 
wished to show the world what it so well knew 
before, that a sensible man will encounter 
many dangers and difficulties to gain a respect- 
able livelihood, and that the African squadron 
is really of no service in suppressing the slave 
trade. He has also given a number of pictures 
of a country little known, and a people only 
partially understood, and his book forms an 
acceptable continuation of his Peregrine 
Scramble, though not, like that, dressed up in 
the form of fiction. 

Sir Henry has for some years been governor 
of the settlements on the Gambia, having 
previously governed only a vessel. His duty 
as captain took him among slavers, which he 
captured occasionally—as governor, his asso- 
ciates have been more select; and hence his 
record gains in variety as much as he gained 
in dignity. His sailings along the coast gave 
him opportunities of watching life of all kinds, 
in the settlements; and his potential office 
brought him into contact with lofty chiefs and 
other of the aristocracy of the country. 
Throughout, the narrative is attractive, because 
new. Humour and sprightliness are helps of 
which Sir Henry has well availed himself, 
and they are natural to him. 

As we can neither fully detail Sir Henry's 
reasons for believing the African Squadron to 
be a political swindle and a practical fallaey— 
nor describe how he held mighty converse 
with Black kings—nor display him as the 
wolf-like chaser of the smuggler who deals in 
human beings—nor show how he proves go- 
vernment complicity in the dark doings on the 
Western Coast; we will be content to let our 
readers judge of his manner and gain a desire 
for more of his pleasant writing, by quoting 
a few passages. 

As may be supposed, native customs occupy 
many pages, and the descriptions are not too 
literal to be racy. Terror and commiseration 
are alike awakened by the account of 


A CALABAR’S DEATH. 

Whenever the chief of the old Calabar intends to 
marry, as the union is called here, or supposed to be 
dying, he selects such of his women as have been most 
pleasing to him during the period of life he has passed, 
either to be fatted for a bride, or otherwise to accompany 
him through the medium of the grave to his ayocation 
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in the next world, whatever that might be ; but accord- 
ing to the learned of Calabar, a thin wife in those un- 
known regions is held on such occasions to bring 


discredit upon the mode of life followed by the chief 


who is now to become a member of their society; if he 
walked in with seven lank wives, he would be looked 
upon as a niggardly wretch, quite unworthy of the high 
station he had filled in the annals of the Calabar rulers, 
to avoid which, and purely in deference to the opinions 
of his new companions, a certain number of wives are 
put up to fat, and very much after the manner in which 
turkeys are fatted in England; neither the wife nor the 
turkey has anything whatever to say in the matter, 
both are ‘‘crammed”’ long after all disposition to 
swallow has subsided, and curiously enough, the system 
seems to answer equally well in either instance. 

Upon the present occasion seven young and well-con- 
ditioned wives were shut up in separate small apart- 
ments, every comfort and luxury which the attendants 
could provide and their minds suggest, were lavishly 
supplied in order to induce inactivity and flesh ; towards 
the advance of the former nature had done much, and 
under a still and stuffing process the negress rapidly ac- 
quires a vast addition to her original charms, and those 
lines which the European deems graceful and fascinating 
are in the Calabar utterly exterminated in the wife 
upon whom a preparation for eternity has been in- 
flicted, to arrive at a fit state for which she should as 
near as may be in every respect resemble the consistency 
of sweet-bread. ‘There is not much difficulty about the 
wives, for they are from infancy brought up to consider 
themselves altogether at the disposal of the men, and 
never dream of opposing themselves to their views, 
whatever those may be ; so seven were selected for their 
comeliness and youth (the duke [a chief called Duke 
Ephraim] himself being something upwards of seventy), 
and as has been said shut, up for fattening. : 

The fears of the Duke became more and more appa- 
rent, he repeatedly and anxiously enquired into the 
condition of his seven wives, and was much relieved by 
being assured of their progress towards the sweet- 
bread climax, an intimation indeed which uniformly 
procured the duke some tranquil sleep. In the mean- 
time the ministers of the duke’s government felt every 
day their tenure of life weaker and weaker ; it was with 
horror they observed the legs of their master swelling, 
and a flabby, loaded skin hanging over, rather attaching 
to his person; at length the appetite began to fail, the 
fried fish, monkey hotch-poteh, and herring flavoured 
couscous ceased to attract him, and a palm oil ship 
having arrived, the person called the surgeon was re- 
quested to attend the duke. At length the voice of 
wailing was heard within the precincts of the duke’s 
mud-walled palace, and the tom-tom’s incessant mono- 
tonous note varied the wild shrieks of despair, with 
which the demise of a duke of Calabar is always ac- 
companied by those of his household. Duke Ephraim 
was no more! and preparations were in progress for 
his interment. During the time, however, that the 
corpse is above ground, the residence of the deceased is 
filled with people who come ostensibly to bewail the 
loss, and accordingly shriek, howl, sing, and leap, to 
express their intensity of grief, or to evince their respect 
for the departed in a public sense,—this is ostensibly 
the cause of the attendance, but the real object in view 
is to prevent the escape of those who are constitution- 
ally to be sacrificed; a collateral object originates in 
the degree of civilization to which trade has elevated 
them,—this is, a desire to appropriate whatever they 
can of the loose effects of the defunct, and to feast 
ruthlessly upon what is rudely laid out for the occasion, 
until overcome by the effect of bad brandy, porter, 
and palm wine. 

After a time, when every thing is prepared for the 
burial of the departed chief, those to whom were en- 
trusted the conduct of public affairs are led out to be 
sacrificed ; the burial and execution are attended by 
anything rather than the emblems of mourning, and it 
1s often the case that he is laid beneath the floor of his 
own residence ; this gives but little trouble, as the ground 
Is neither covered with brick, stone, wood, or anything 


else; it is the soil itself which forms the floor of an | 


African native residence; there is also a feeling very 
much in favour of this method of disposing of the mor- 
tal remains of the dukes of Calabar. With reference 
to the ministers who are happy enough to be selected 
as his attendants in the next world, they are, after 
having been sacrificed, deposited in some convenient 
spot, from whence they may without much trouble re- 
sume their offices about the ghost of their late master ; 
the method of depriving these officials of life is varied, 
generally from two to four are thought a sufficient staff 
to accompany the duke under his change of circum- 
stances. 

With respect to the wives, who, however, are kept 
till they have arrived at a condition far surpassing the 





show cattle of royalty, and others, in England, they 
are generally permitted to leave the world without 
violence being done to the beauty of their persons, and 
the most popular method is swallowing poison, a decoc- 
tion of which is made from the fruit of a tree found in 
profusion in this locality ; after having taken a basin of 
it, the happy bride sinks into a lethargic state, ap- 
parently suffers no pain, and to all appearance she 
withdraws unconsciously into the grave, to meet again 
the chief of her heart, who is now supposed to have un- 
dergone a perfect restoration to youth and vigour. 
The women are utterly passive during this preparatory 
stage, nor do they appear to dread the day when they 
shall be declared fat enough to be sent to the embrace 
of their chief, from whom they have been for a time 
separated. None have been known to refuse food for 
the purpose of deferring their immolation; on the 
contrary, they have, while fattening, uniformly main- 
tained a cheerful manner and fearless view of their 
certain fate. 


Some other races of chiefs are not so exact- 
ing, but are content to go to their last account, 


unattended either by fat wives or learned | Le as bs ‘ 
| when certified as to his identity, three of the dozen 


parsons. The Cameroon chiefs, however, take 
strict measures to ensure that their slaves shall 
not outrun them in the mortal race. As these 
have been in life oppressed toilers, so does the 
faith of the country demand that they shall 
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But Sir Henry Hunrtiey’s volume fur- 
nishes more agreeable sketches than these. 
He visited in state a neighbouring potentate, 
with whom he conferred on the impolicy of a 
war that had been determined on between their 
armies. Thus does he paint the scene: 

A ROYAL PALACE. 

The almost numberless huts within the king’s stock- 
ade contain the queens and the families which have 
blessed the many unions his majesty has been pleased 
to make. The fear of a prophecy confines the ad- 
miration of his majesty to ninety-nine queens—When- 
ever he takes one hundred, he is, according to the pro- 
phecy, to meet an early death: why ninety-nine does 
not destroy his life it is difficult to say. Through the 
avenues separating the huts myriads of little black 
beings are darting, and jostling each other incessantly ; 
and more than one queen was frequently stealing a 
glance at the visitors, who were lounging about pre- 
viously to arranging themselves for an interview with 
the king in public. These ladies especially desired to 
be informed which was the ‘ Tubabl-Mansa’’; and 


who might be looking on bashfully requested him to ac- 
cept a few roots of the coco, a vegetable not unlike the 


| Jerusalem artichoke, and which being presented inti- 


mates, as a rose does elsewhere, the existence of a 


| flattering sentiment. 


in death become the aérial watchers over the | 


shade of the departed great one. 
DEATH OF THE CAMEROON CHIEF. 
As soon as the death has taken place, a certain num- 


ber of strong stakes are driven in a line, far and | 


firmly into the ground, one for each slave to be saeri- 
ficed ; at a distance to form an acute angle, from the 
highest end of the stake, a crook, formed from the fork 
of a tree, is also firmly driven into the ground; these 
preparations being complete (for the chief is all this 
time thought to be angrily waiting for his slaves, 
though nothing could be done before his death had 
taken place, because his demise must not be thought at 


all probable at any time,) from one hundred slaves to | 


any number that the popularity of the chief may have 


suggested, or the slave ships have left, are brought out, | 


they are fastened to the stakes, the body and arms being 
bound to them tightly with rope; a noose is then 
formed of another rope, which is placed round the up- 
per part of the head of the unfortunate victim, the 
other end being rove in the crook, which is then strained 
down with all the strength of two or three men, ap- 
pointed to perform this horrid duty, by which means 
the sinews of the back of the neck are exposed and 
rendered rigid; when this is completed, which if the 
sacrifice is large occupies some time, the first wretched 
creature, during the interval, suffering pain that makes 
ultimate death a relief to him, an inhuman savage 
comes forward with an axe, broad and heavy, with a 
long handle, and commencing with the first slave, 
strikes him a violent blow across the back of the neck, 
never failing to separate the sinews and vertebre ; some- 
times the head falls off altogether, at other times it 
hangs down upon the chest; the executioner, regardless 
of the blood which spouts over him in passing, goes on 
in his execrable avocation, until the whole line of slaves 
have suffered, at which time the defunct chief is sup- 


poost to be fully appeased, and the removal of the | 


yodies to the river side takes place, where, being thrown 
into the water, the sharks perform the remaining rites. 
In the face of these practices, there are still persons 


His majesty has shown much taste in the selection of 
his female court; the most of the ninety-nine queens 
being young, beautiful figures, and possessing an 
attractive Mandigo expression of countenance. There 
is not much care in the concealment of their charms 
indeed, upon this question an utter carelessness seemed 
to reign, although it is hoped with no lurking treason 
to their liege lord. 

The period was now aproaching when the two 
‘* Mansas"’ were to meet, and an unforeseen difficulty 
arose with it. It was necessary to change from the 
light dresses adopted for the comfort of riding, to that 
of state and display; but none of the party for a mo- 
ment had supposed that the gaze of ninety-nine queens 


- , 9 
| would have been struggling to witness the surprising 


| 


phenomenon of a White man changing his apparel, 
The hut which the Governor occupied had in it twe 
doorways, but only one door, aa that having been 
made of green wood, had shrunk, leaving large slits be« 
tween the boards; this frail defence was on the outside 
of the hut, and there was an incessant scuffling to oc- 
cupy a slit, and observe the removal of one set of 
clothing and renewal of it by another ; as each piece 
wa changed, there ascended a delighted laugh, sup- 
ported by clapping the hands; the curiosiiy of the 
queens rendered them bolder, and a body of them en- 
tered the very courtyard itself, and for anything the 
Governor knew, these might have been the advance 
guard of a larger foree. On this side his hut was very 
vulnerable, having an undefended doorway only ; emer- 
rency is the author of resource; and immediately the 
Governor saw his danger, he called to Mr. Pignard the 


| interpreter, requesting him to spread-eagle himself be- 


who ardently state, that trade will, and has effected a | 
bias towards civilization upon the western coast of | 


Africa; that it has effected an amelioration in savage 
life elsewhere, and is still effecting it, every one knows ; 
but, upon this part of Africa, nothing has been gained 
upon the habits of the natives; they are now almost in 
the same state of barbarism as they were when first dis- 
covered ; even in some parts it is now dangerous to 


trade, such for instance is the coast immediately after | 


having rounded Cape Palmas, and for some two hun- 
dred miles eastward. Here, the natives have shown an 
extremely savage disposition, and have even succeeded 


in plundering some small trading vessels, the masters of | p 


which have incautiously allowed too great a number of 
them to come on board at the same time. Nothing 
seems to awe these natives so much as the presence of a 
large dog, to the exhibition of which animal the safety 
of more than one vessel trading here may be attributed. 
They have a horror of such a creature, and unless it is 
chained up, they will often not venture on board, anxious 
as they may be to obtain European merchandize in 
exchange for their gold dust and ivory, or palm oil, as 
it may be, 


} 


fore the doorway, and interrupt, as far as his portly 
figure would permit, the view of the interior of the 
hut. This was amply performed by Mr. Pignard, 
though their majesties could not be prevented from 
obtaining a considerable insight into the mysteries of 
the dress of a **'‘Tubabl-Mansa,”’ nor could these royal 
ladies avoid the expression of loud approbation as, last 
of all, the coat, epaulettes, sword, cocked hat, and 
plume, assumed their respective places, and the Gover- 
nor stood confessed in all his finery. 

The doorways of the royal hut soon became thronged 
with queens, whose faces were seen peering in to catch 
a view of the party, careless of the squeezes they sus- 
tained from each other in the attempt, aud laughing 
most immoderately all the time; those outside slap- 
ping with their hands the more fortunate ladies who 
had possession of the apertures. ‘The interpreter was 
now desired to have some presents brought in which 
were designed for his majesty. This created intense 
curiosity amongst the queens : an open yard was judged 
most appropriate for this ceremony; so the party rose 
and left the royal table, adjourning to the appointed 
lace. sake 

Round this yard, his majesty, or the curiosity of the 
queens themselves, had suggested the arrangement of 
the latter round the inside of the walls; where they 
squatted, in most part of the lines three deep, leaving 
the centre free for the presentation of the gifts, and 
for the occupation of the respective high personages who 
had now entered the square. Their majesties smiled 
most graciously upon the White visiters, and a merry- 


; : he: 
hearted, thoughtless assemblage they appeared to be ; 


! but a Manchester or a Spitalfields workman would have 
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Tegarded with gloomy feelings the absence of their re- 


spective handiwork, not twenty yards of which could 
be collected from the wardrobes of the united ninety- 
nine queens. 

The present consisted of some cotton prints, tobacco, 


two muskets, gunpowder, a large jar of rum, a three- | 


feet looking-glass, and lastly, it having been sent espe- 
cially by the Government, the coat and three-cornered 
hat of a Chelsea Pensioner! The queens on seeing 
these gave way to a simultaneous expression of admira- 


tion, clapping their hands and screeching with delight, | 
at the same time loudly calling out, as said the inter- | 


preter, for the king to put them on. Giving way to 
this outbreak of opinion, 
conical straw hat, allowing one of the ladies to place 
the other on his head; he then stripped off his Mandigo 
mantle, superseding it with the huge and shapeless 
coat just presented ; and he now stood up a confessed 
Chelsea Pensioner, to the extreme gratification of his 
numerous and laughing household. So embarrassing 
did the attentions of the queens appear, that in order 


to create a diversion in favour of the king, the inter- | 
preter was directed to advance the looking-glass; the | 


effect of which was conclusive and sudden : in an instant | 


the king was left, as it were, a monument, solitary, 
but for those who lounged or played at its base: the 
queens rushed forward, like the masses at a Vauxhall 
exhibition, from sight to sight, and now to view faces 
and charms they probably never before had an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating. The struggle to occupy a 
front position of the glass was severe; which the king 
observing, he very unceremoniously pushed the ladies 
aside, placed a minister of state on each side the look- 
ing-glass, then calling the queens up in succession, 
allowed each a glance of herself as she passed by. 





Letters of a Traveller; or Notes of Things 
seen in Europe and America. By Witi1AM 
Cutten Bryant. Putnam. 





Mr. Bryant's prose style, which has several 
of the traits of his poetical, being equally 
calm, clear, and natural, is one which grows 
upon the reader, and is better relished, like 
the tone of some pictures in a gallery from 
which we are at first diverted by the garish 
objects around, after the eye is accustomed to 
it. On taking up his book the reader will find 
more in it, as he looks down into its placid 


depths, on a second perusal than on the first. | 
These letters, culled from Mr. Bryant’s cor- | 


respondence, are simple, straightforward, and 
independent. They are the fruits of individual 
observation and individual thought, and their 
plainness is the mark of their truthfulness and 
sincerity. The reader will get from them 
clear views and just ideas of the objects before 
him, and of the topics discussed; but he must 
not look for brilliant pictures or forgetive sug- 
gestions. The latter, indeed, are not to be 
undervalued in writers with whom a vivid 
fancy or rapid generalizing powers are pre- 
dominant. 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous. 

They are advantages which no one should 
despise where they are natural, utterly in- 
tolerable where they are assumed. But Mr. 
Bryant's excellence is of another kind, and 
can, for the time, dispense with them, 

; This book contains brief epistolary memo- 

rials of different tours undertaken at inter- 
vals, in a period of sixteen years, in various 
parts of America and of Europe. 

What we have to indicate further of the 


volume, its genial traits of character and ob- | 


servation, and its lover’s study of nature, shall 
be by a few characteristic extracts, in which 
the author speaks for himself; and for the 


greater novelty, we shall take those passages | 


descriptive of home manners and home 
scenery; and of these, as the more rare, the 
pages given to the southern states: 


A TOBACCO FACTORY AT RICHMOND. 
I went afterwards to a tobacco factory, the sight of 
hich amused me, though the narcotic fumes made me 


his majesty removed the | 


|ecough. In one room a black man was taking apart the 

small bundles of leaves of which a hogshead of tobacco 
|is eomposed, and carefully separating leaf from leaf; 
| others were assorting the leaves according to the 


| quality, and others again were arranging the leaves in | 


layers and sprinkling each layer with the extract of 
liquorice. In another room were about eighty negroes, 
boys they are called, from the age of twelve years up 
to manhood, who received the leaves thus prepared, 
rolled them into long even rolls, and then cut them into 
plugs of about four inches in length, which were after- 
wards passed through a press, and thus became ready 
for market. As we entered the room we heard a mur- 
mur of psalmody running through the sable assembly, 


The negroes make fires of it in the fields where they 
work; and, when the mornings are wet and chilly, in 
the pens where they are milking the cows. At a plan- 
tation, where I passed a frosty night, I saw fires in a 
small inclosure, and was told by the lady of the house 
par) she had ordered them to be made to warm the 
cattle. 

The light-wood fire was made, and the negroes 
dropped in from the neighbouring plantations, singing 
as they came, The driver of the plantation, a coloured 


| man, brought out baskets of corn in the husk, and 


piles it in a heap; and the negroes began to strip the 
usks from the ears, singing with great glee as they 


| worked, keeping time to the music, and now and then 


| which now and then swelled into a strain of very | 


tolerable music. ; 
Verse sweetens toil— 


says the stanza which Dr. Johnson was so fond of 
quoting, and really it is so good that I will transcribe 
the whole of it: z 
Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound— 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 


| 

| 

| Verse, it seems, can sweeten the toil of slaves in a 
| tobacco factory. 

| ‘‘We encourage their singing as much as we can,” 
said the brother of the proprietor, himself a diligent 
masticator of the weed, who attended us, and politely 

| explained to us the process of making plug tobacco ; 

| **we encourage it as much we can, for the boys work 
better while singing. Sometimes they will sing all day 
long with great spirit ; at other times you will not hear 
a single note. They must sing wholly of their own 
accord, it is of no use to bid them do it.” 

‘¢ What is remarkable,” he continued, ‘‘ their tunes 
are all psalm tunes, and the words are from hymn- 
books; their taste is exclusively for sacred music; they 
will sing nothing else. Almost all these persons are 
church-members ; we have not a dozen about the fac- 
tory who are not so. Most of them are of the Baptist 
persuasion; a few are Methodists.”’ 

A MARCH RIDE IN BARNWELIJ DISTRICT, 8. €. 

Here you find plantations comprising several thou- 
sands of acres, a considerable part of which always 
lies ‘in forest; cotton and corn fields of vast extent, 
and a negro village on every plantation, at a respectful 
distance from the habitation of the proprietor. Ever- 
green trees of the oak family and others, which I 
mentioned in my last letter, are generally planted 
about the mansions. Some of them are surrounded 
with dreary clearings, full of the standing trunks of 
dead pines; others are pleasantly situated in the edge 
of woods, intersected by winding paths. A ramble, or 
a ride—a ride on a hand-gallop it should be—in these 
pine woods, on a fine March day, when the weather 
has all the spirit of our March days without its severity, 
is one of the most delightful recreations in the world. 
The paths are upon a white sand, which, when not 
frequently travelled, is very firm under foot; on all 
sides you are surrounded by noble stems of trees, 
towering to an immense height, from whose summits, 
far above you, the wind is drawing deep and grand 
harmonies; and often your way is beside a marsh, 
verdant with magnolias, where the yellow jessamine, 
now in flower, fills the air with fragrance, and the 
bamboo-brier, an evergreen creeper, twines itself with 
various other plants, which never shed their leaves in 
winter. ‘These woods abound in game, which, you will 
believe me when I say, I had rather start than shoot, 

—flocks of turtle-doves, rabbits rising and scudding 

before you; bevies of quails, partridges they call them 

here, chirping almost under your horse’s feet; wild 
| ducks swimming in the pools, and wild turkeys, which 
| are frequently shot by the practised sportsman, 
| 





A CORN SHUCKING. 

But you must hear of the corn-shucking. The one 
at which I was present was given on purpose that I 
might witness the humours of the Carolina negroes. 
A huge fire of /ight-wood was made near the corn- 
house. Light-wood is the wood of the long-leaved 
pine, and is so called, not because it is light, for it is 
almost the heaviest wood in the world, but because it 
gives more light than any other fuel. In clearing land, 
the pines are ‘girdled and suffered to stand; the outer 
portion of the wood decays and falls off; the inner 
part, which is saturated with turpentine, remains 
upright for years, and constitutes the planter’s pro- 
| vision of fuel. When a supply is wanted, one of those 
dead trunks is felled by the axe. The abundance of 
light-wood is one of the boasts of South Carolina. 
Wherever you are, if you happen to be chilly, you may 
have a fire extempore ; a bit of light-wood and a coal 


| give you a bright blaze and a strong heat in an instant, 











throwing in a joke and an extravagant burst of laughter. 
The songs were generally of a comic character ; but one 
of them was set to a singularly wild and plaintive air, 
which some of our musicians would do well to reduce 
to notation. These are the words: 
Johnny come down de hollow. 
Oh hollow! 
Johnny come down de hollow. 
Oh hollow! 
De nigger-trader got me. 
Oh hollow ! 
De speculator bought me. 
Oh hollow! 
I’m sold for silver dollars, 
Ob hollow ! 
Boys, go catch de pony. 
Oh hollow ! 
Bring him round de corner. 
Oh hollow ! 
I’m goin’ away to Georgia. 
Oh hollow! 
Boys, good-by for ever! 
Oh hollow! 


The song of ‘‘ Jenny gone away,” was also given, 
and another, called the monkey-song, probably of 
African origin, in which the principal singer personated 
a monkey, with all sorts of odd gesticulations, and the 
other negroes bore part in the chorus, “Dan, dan, 
who’s de dandy?” One of the songs, commonly sung 
on these occasions, represents the various animals of 
the woods as belonging to some profession or trade. 
For example : 

De cooter is de boatman— 


The ecooter is the terrapin, and a very expert boat- 
man he is. 
De cooter is de boatman. 
John John Crow. 
De red-bird de soger. 
John John Crow. 
De mocking bird de lawyer. 
John John Crow. 
De alligator sawyer. 
John John Crow] 


The alligator’s back is furnished with a toothed ridge, 
like the edge of a saw, which explains the last line. 

When the work of the evening was over the negroes 
adjourned to a spacious kitchen. One of them took his 
place as musician, whistling, and beating time with two 
sticks upon the floor. Several of the men came for- 
ward and executed various dances, capering, prancing. 


| and drumming with heel and toe upon the floor, with 


astonishing agility and perseverance, though all of 
them had performed their daily tasks and had worked 
all the evening, and some had walked from four to 
seven miles to attend the corn-shucking. From the 
dances a transition was made to a mock military parade, 
a sort of burlesque of our militia trainings, in which 


| the words of command and the evolutions were ex- 


tremely ludicrous. It became necessary for the com- 
mander to make a speech, and confessing his incapacity 
for public speaking, he called upon a huge black man 
named Toby to address the company in his stead. 
Toby, a man of powerful frame, six feet high, his face 
ornamented with a beard of fashionable cut, had 
hitherto stood leaning against the wall, looking upon 
the frolic with an air of superiority. He consented, 
came forward, and demanded a bit of paper to hold in 
his hand, and harangued the soldiery. It was evident 
that Toby had listened to stump-speeches in his day. 
He spoke of ‘‘de majority of Sous Carolina,’ ‘de 
interests of de state,’ ‘‘de honour of ole Ba’nwell dis- 
trict,” and these phrases he connected by various 
expletives, and sounds of which we could make nothing. 
At length he began to falter, when the captain with 
admirable presence of mind came to his relief and in- 
terrupted and closed the harangue with an hurrah 
from the company. Toby was allowed by all the spec- 
tators, black and white, to have made an excellent 
speech. 

THE OLDEST CITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

At length we emerged upon a shrubby plain, and 
finally came in sight of this oldest city of the United 
States (St. Augustine), seated among its trees on a 
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sandy swell of land, where it has stood for three hun- 
dred years. I was struck with its ancient and homely 
aspect, even at a distance ; and could not help likening 
it to pictures which I had seen of Dutch towns, though 
it wanted a windmill or two, to make the resemblance 
perfect. We drove intoa green square, in the midst of 
which was a monument erected to commemorate the 
Spanish Constitution of 1812, and thence through the 
narrow streets of the city to our hotel. 

I have called the streets narrow. In few places are 
they wide enough to allow two carriages to pass abreast. 
I was told that they were not originally intended for | 
carriages, and that in the time when the town belonged | 
to Spain, many of them were floored with an artificial | 
stone, composed of shells and mortar, which in this 
climate takes and keeps the hardness of rock, and that | 
wo other vehicle than a hand-barrow was allowed to | 

ass over them. In some places you see remnants of 

his ancient pavement, but for the most part it has 
deen ground into dust under the wheels of the carts and 
carriages, introduced by the new inhabitants. The old 
houses, built of a kind of stone which is seemingly a 
pure concretion of small shells, overhang the streets 
with their wooden balconies, and the gardens between 
the houses are fenced on the side of the street with 
high walls of stone. Peeping over these walls you see 
branches of the pomegrante and of the orange-tree, now 
fragrant with flowers, and, rising yet higher, the lean- 
ing boughs of the fig, with its broad luxuriant leaves. 
@ccasionally you pass the ruins of houses— walls of | 
stone, with arches and staircases of the same material, 
which once belonged to stately dwellings. You meet 
in the streets with men of swarthy complexions and 
foreign physiognomy, and you hear them speaking to 
each other in a strange language. You are told that 
these are the remains of those who inhabited the country | 
ander the Spanish dominion, and that the dialect you 
have heard is that of the island of Minorca. 


ALLIGATORS ANP TOBACCO SPITTERS. 
The next morning, as we were threading the narrow 
channels by which the inland passage is made from St. 
Mary’s to Savannah, we saw, from time to time, | 

alligators basking on the banks. Some of our fellow- 

passengers tock rifles and shot at them as we went by. 
The smaller ones were often killed, the larger generally | 
took the rifle-balls upon their impenetrable backs, and 
walked, apparently unhurt, into the water. One of 
these monstrous creatures I saw receive his death- 
wound, having been fired at twice, the balls probably 
entering at the eyes. In his agony he dashed through | 
the water for a little distance, and turning, rushed | 
with equal rapidity in the opposite direction, the strokes 
| 
} 


of his streng arms throwing half his length above the 
surface. The next moment he had turned over and | 
lay lifeless, with his great claws upward. A sallow- 
complexioned man from Burke county, in Georgia, who | 
spoke a kind of negro dialect, was one of the most | 
active in this sport, and often said to the bystanders, | 
“‘T hit the ’gator that time, I did.’”’ We passed where 
two of these huge reptiles were lying on the bank 
among the rank sedges, one of them with his head 
towards us. A rifle-ball from the steamer struck the 
ground just before his face, and he immediately made | 
for the water, dragging, with his awkward legs, a huge 
body of about fifteen feet in length. A shower of balls 
fell about him as he reached the river, but he paddled 
along with as little apparent concern as the steamboat 
we were in. 

The tail of the alligator is said to be no bad eating, 
and the negroes are fond of it. I have heard, however, | 
that the wife of a South Carolina cracker once declared 
her dislike of it in the following terms : 

**Coon and collards is pretty good fixings, but ’gator 
and turnips I can’t go, no how.” 

Collards, you will understand, are a kind of cabbage. 
In this country you will often hear of long collards, a 
favourite dish of the planter. 

Among the marksmen who were engaged shooting 
alligators, were two or three expert chewers of the | 
Indian weed—frank and careless spitters—who had 
never been disciplined by the fear of woman into any 
hypocritical concealment of their talent, or unmanly 
reserve in its exhibition. I perceived from a remark 
which one of them let fall, that somehow they con- 
nected this accomplishment with high breeding. He 
was speaking of four negroes who were hanged in | 
Georgia on a charge of murdering their owner. 

“ One of them,” said he, ‘‘ was innocent. They made 
no confession, but held up their heads, chawed their 
tobacco, and spit about like any gentlemen.” 


The southern incidents are from a single 


tour, occupying but a small portion of the| perfection. Such is the mother of Aron; 





book. Some of the scenes are revisited in one 


| exception to all these objections, 


of the later journeys, and we have in addition 
a series of interesting letters on the Island of 
Cuba. Other American tours are to the 
mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
the Delaware Water Gap, &c. The European 
letters bear date 1834, 1845, 1849. We find 
in them constant references to art, and no op- 
portunity is neglected of recording the pro- 
gress of American artists. Political and social 
observations come up incidentally, within the 
limits of an easy, unforced correspondence, 
where the occasion is left to suggest the com- 
ment; and we need not add, they are always 
on the side of humanity, freedom, and sound 
American progress.—Literary World. 





FICTION. 


Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobio- 
graphy. 2 vols. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1850. 

Ir was an error to call this work the autobio- 

graphy of an individual. 

faithful, minute and eloquent—of the hard- 
ships, the sufferings, and the miseries endured 
by a large mass of our fellow men. 
earnest and honest exposure of the hollowness 
that infests English society—an insight to the 


| weakness of the substratum. It shows what 
| education should have done, and what corrup- | ‘= 


tion really has done. Atron Locke is also a 
personification of the failings, as well as of the 
sufferings, that make up the sum of existence 


i of a large class. 


The author has effectually carried out his 
design—we will not say altogether with artistic 
consistency, or with book-making propriety. 
We know it is deemed a great offence against 
taste to make a novel the medium of exposing 
social dangers, or political inequalities and 
wrongs. We know that those who stick up for 
“the model,” would have a fiction all fiction, 
or at least that the philosophy be very surbor- 
dinate, and the social aim be hidden so com- 
pletely as not to be discernible excepting to the 
professional reader. But Alton Locke is an 
Spite of its 
defects, it is a perfect work—perfect that it is 
invested with an air of the wildest romance, 


while it goes home to the heart and the judg- | 
}ment as a faithful picture—perfect, that it is 


eloquent and natural, and consistent with itself. 
It is one of those books which defy classifica- 
tion. We have not seen its like. And to those 
readers who accept our eulogy in earnest, 
Alton Locke will ever remain a token of rich 


| enjoyment, and a memento that 1850 did pro- 
| duce at least one cherishable book. 


The story of the biography will not impress 
so much or so favourably as the style. The 
hero is a widow’s only child: his mother is : 


stern Calvinist. Her teachings, and the teach- | 
| 


ing of the vipers in religious form who come to 


| administer consolation and to drink the old 
| lady’s tea, are hateful to an intense degree to 
lady : ¢ 


Axton. He is of a poetic temperament, and a 


It is a picturing— | 


[t is an | 


whom the boy occasionally ran for sympathy, 
and to borrow books. 

But we will now draw upon the pages of 
the work itself, merely repeating that it isa 
remarkable composition, and one which men in 
high places would do well to ponder. Itisa 
growth from the defects of our time, and 
should be taken as a presage that change must 
come. The working men of this country will 
be indebted to Anton Locke for the manner 
in which he pleads their cause ; all men should 
be gratified that the warning voice, which he 
will inevitably be deemed, is so moderate in 
tone and so Fa nt in manner. 

Axron’s youth, we have said, was not happy. 
The following are his descriptions of his mo- 
ther, and one of her associates : 





ALTON’S MOTHER AND THE MISSIONARY. 
| My mother moved by rule and method; by God’s law, 
as she considered, and that only. She seldom smiled. 
Her word was absolute. She never cottimanded twice, 
without punishing. And yet there were abysses of 
unspoken tenderness in her, as well as clear, sotind, 
womanly sense and insight. But shé thought herself 
| as much bound to keep down all tenderness as if she 
had been some ascetic of the middle ages—so dé ex- 
tremes meet! It was “carnal,” she considered. She 
had as yet no right to have any “ spiritual affection ” 
for us. We were still “children of wrath and of the 
devil,”—not yet “ convinced of sin,” “converted, born 
iin.” She had no more spiritual bond with us, she 
rht, than she had with 4 heathen or a papist. She 
dared not even pray for our conversion, earh®stly as she 
m every other subject. For though the ma- 
“r sect would have done so, her clear logical 








prayed 
j rity 


| sense would yield to no such tender inconsistency. Had 







it not beed dezided from all eternity? We were elect, 
or we were reprobate. Could her prayers alter that? 
If He had chosen us, He would call us in His own 
good time: and, if not, Only, again and again, 
as I afterwards discovered from a journal of hers, she 
used to beseech God with agonised tears to set her 
mind at rest by revealing to her His will towards us, 
For that comfort she could at least rationally pray. 
But she received no answer. Poor, beloved mother! 
If tnou couldst not read the answer, written in every 
flower and every sunbeam, written in the very fact of 
our existence here at all, what answer would have 
sufficed thee? And yet, with all this, she kept the 
strictest watch over our morality. Fear, of course, was 
the only motive she employed; for how could our still 
carnal understandings be affected with love to God? 
And love to herself was too paltry and temporary to be 
urged by one who knew that her life was uncertain, and 
who was always trying to go down to deepest eternal 
ground and reason of everything, and take her stand 
upon that. So our god, or gods rather, till we wef 
twelve years old, were hell, the rod, the Ten Command- 
ments, and public opinion. Yet under them, not they, 
but something deeper far, both in her and us, preserved 
us pure. Call it natural character, conformation of 
| the spirit,—conformation of the brain, if you like, if 
you are a scientific man and a phrenologist. I never 
yet could dissect and map out my own being, or my 
| neighbour’s, as you analysts do. 

. % * * 











* * . 

My heart was in my mouth as I opened the door ta 
them, and sunk back again to the very lowest depths 
of my inner man when my eyes fell on the face and 
figure of the missionary—a squat, red-faced, pig-eyed, 
low-browed man, with great soft lips that opened back 


great admirer of nature. Opportunities of in- | to his very ears; sensuality, conceit, and cunning 


dulging his natural taste are denied him. Born | 
in a close London street, very rigidly watched 

and governed by his mother and the goed men | 
who come to visit her, his life is anything but 
pleasant. But he subsequently becomes a 


| tailor, reads largely, writes verses, turns 


Chartist, falls in love, and is imprisoned for 
spouting chartism. ‘The upshot of his rough 
life is, that he becomes a true Christian. 
Several characters are hit off with great | 

| 

and such is Sanpyge Macxars, a friend to | 


marked on every feature—an innate vulgarity, from 
which the artisan and the child recoil with an instinct 
as true, perhaps truer, than that of the courtier, show- 
ing itself in every tone and motion—I shrunk into a 
corner, so crest-fallen that I could not even exert my- 
self to hand round the bread-and-butter, for which 
I got duly scolded afterwards. Oh! that man!—how 
he bawled and contradicted, and laid down the law, 
and spoke to my mother in a fondling, patronising way, 
which made mc, I knew not why, boil over with 
jealousy and indignation. How he filled his teacup 
half full of the white sugar to buy which my mother 
had curtailed her yesterday's dinner—bow he drained 
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the few remaining dreps of the three-penny worth of 
cream, with which Susan was stealing off to keep it as 
an unexpected treat for my mother at breakfast next 
motnitig—-how he talked of the natives, not as St. Paul 
might ef his converts, but asa planter might of his 
slaves; overlaying all his unintentional confessions of 
dis own creed and prosperity, with cant, flimsy enough 
for even a boy to see through, while his eyes were not 
blinded with the superstition that a man must be pious 
who sufficiently interlards his speech with a jumble of old 
English picked out of our translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Such was the man I saw. I don't deny that all 
are not like him. I believe there are noble men of all 
denominations doing their best according to their light, 
all over the world; but such was the one I saw—and 
the men who are sent home to plead the missionary 
cause, whatever the men may be like who stay behind 
and work, are, from my small experience, too often such. 
It appears to me to be the rule that many of those who 
go abroad as missionaries, go simply because they are 
men of such inferior powers and attainments that if they 
stayed in England they would starve. 


ALTON’S STUDY. 

I slept in a little lean-to garret at the back of the 
house, some ten feet long by six wide. I could just 
stand upright against the inner wall, while the roof on 
the other side ran down to the floor. There was no 

replace in it, or any means of ventilation. No wonder 
I coughed all night accordingly, and woke about two 
every morning with choking throat and aching head. 
My mother often said that the room was “too small for 
a christian to sleep in, but where could she get a 
better?” Such was my only study. I could not use 
it as such, however, at night without discovery; for my 
mother tarefully looked in every evening, to see that 
‘my tandle was out. “But when my kind cough woke 
we, I rose, and creeping like a mouse about the room— 
for my mother and sister slept in the next chamber, 


and every sound was audible through the narrow parti- | 
tion—I drew my darling books out from under a board | 


of the floor, one end of which I had gradually loosened 
at odd minutes, and with them a rushlight, earned by 
running on messages, or by taking bits of work home, 
and finishing them for my fellows. No wonder that 
with this stanty rest, and this complicated exertion of 
hands, eyes, and brain, followed by the long dreary 
‘day's work of the shop, my health began to fail; my 


‘yes grew weaker and weaker; my cough became more | 


‘acute; my appetite failed me daily. My mother noticed 
the change, and questioned me about it affectionately 
enough. But I durst not, alas! tell the truth. It was 
not one offence, but the arrears of months of disobedience 
which I should have had to confess; and so arose 
infinite false excuses, and petty prevarications, which 
embittered and clogged still more my already over- 
tasked spirit. .... Before starting forth to walk two 
miles to the shop at six o'clock in the morning, I sat 
some three or four hours shivering ou my bed, putting 
myself into cramped and painful postures, not daring 
even to cough, lest my mother should fancy me unwell, 
and come in to see me, poor dear soul!—my eyes aching 
over the page, my feet wrapped up in the bedclothes, 
to keep them from the miserable pain of the cold; 
jonging, watching, dawn after dawn, for the kind 
‘summer mornings, when I should need no candlelight. 
Look at the picture awhile, ye comfortable folks, who 
take down from your shelves what books you like best 
at the moment, and then lie back, amid prints and 
statuettes, to grow wise in an easy chair, with a blazing 
fire and a camphine lamp. ‘The lower classes unedu- 
cated! Perhaps you would be so too, if learning cost 
you the privation which it costs some of them. 


But Auton read largely, notwithstanding his 
privations. What of his time was not spent 
on the tailor’s board, was devoted to the writ- 
ings of the great spirits of the age. On a holi- 
day he visited the National Gallery, and 
learned to love and bless the painters. He 
studied narrowly Mitton and Tennyson, and 
many other writers, and among them “that 
great prose poem, the single epic of modern 
days, Tuomas Carrie's French Revolution.” 
Auton’s day-dreams were more numerous 
than we should imagine are those of the ma- 


jority of men who are steeped in poverty as he 
was; and he has described them well. When 
he did learn to walk into the fields, he truly 
enjoyed the liberty thus attained. 


THE FIRST SIP OF FREEDOM. 


It was a glorious morning at the end of May; and 
when I escaped from the pall of smoke which hung 
over the city, I found the sky a sheet of cloudless blue. 
How I watched for the ending of the rows of houses, 
which lined the road for miles—the great roots of Lon- 
don, running far out into the country, up which poured 
past me an endless stream of food, and merchandise, 
and human beings—the sap of the huge metropolitan 
life-tree! How each turn of the road opened a fresh 
line of terraces or villas, till hope deferred made the 
heart sick, and the country seemed —like the place 
where the rainbow touches the ground, or the El Do- 
rado of Raleigh’s Guiana settlers—always a little fur- 
ther off! How, between gaps in the houses right and 
left, I caught tantalizing glimpses of green fields, shut 
from me by dull lines of liigh-spiked palings! How 


and gardens, and longed to stay, and admire, and 
speculate on the names of the strange plants and gaudy 
flowers ; and then hurried on, always expecting to find 
something still finer a-head—something really worth 
stopping to look at—till the houses thickened again 
into a street, and I found myself, to my disappoint- 
ment, in the midst of atown! And then more villas 
and palings; and then a village ;—when would they 
stop, those endless houses ? 

At last they did stop. Gradually the people whom 
I passed began to look more and more rural, and more 
toil-worn and ill fed. The houses ended, cattle yards 





4! and farm buildings appeared ; and right and left, far 


| away, spread the low rolling sheet of green meadows 
| and corn fields. Oh, the joy! The lawns with their 
| high elms and firs, the green hedgerows, the delicate 

hue and scant of the fresh clover fields, the steep clay 
| banks where I stopped to _ nosegays of wild flowers, 
|and became again a child—and then recollected my 
mother, and a walk with her on the river bank towards 
the Red House. I hurried on again, but could not be 
unhappy, while my eyes ranged free, for the first time 
in my life, over the chequered squares of cultivation, 
over glittering brooks, and hills quivering in the green 
haze, while above hung the skylarks, pouring out their 
| souls in melody. And then, as the sun grew hot, and 
the larks dropped one by one into the growing corn, 
the new delight of the blessed silence! I listened to 
the silence; for noise had been my native clement; I 
had become in London quite unconscious of the ceaseless 
| roar of the human sea, casting up mire and dirt. And 
| now, for the first time in my life, the crushing con- 
| fusing hubbub had flowed away, and left my brain calm 
and free. How I feit at that moment a capability of 
clear bright meditation, which was as new to me as I 
| believe it would have been to most Londoners in my 

position. I cannot help fancying that our unnatural 
| atmosphere of excitement, physical as well as moral, 

is to blame for very much of the working men’s rest- 
| lessness and fierceness. As it was, I felt that every 
step forward, cvery breath of fresh air, gave me new 
life. I had gone fifteen miles before I recollected that, 
for the first time for many months, I had not coughed 
since I rose. 





The following is the utterance in a more 


by the London Correspondent of The Morning 
Chronicle : 


THE TERRORS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


Well, one day our employer died. He had been one 
of the old sort of fashionable West-end tailors in the 
fast decreasing honourable trade; keeping a modest 
shop, hardly to be distinguished from a dwelling-house, 
except by his name on the window-blinds. He paid 
good prices for work, though not as good, of course, as 
he had given twenty years before, and prided himself 
upon having all his work done at home. His work- 
rooms, as I have said, were no elysiums; but still as 
good, alas! as those of three tailors out of four. He 
was proud, luxurious, foppish ; but he was honest and 
kindly enough, and did many a generous thing by men 
who had been long in his employ. At all events, his 
journeymen could live on what he paid them. 

But his son succeeding to the business, determined, 
like Rehoboam of old, to go a-head with the times. 
Fired with the great spirit of the nineteenth century 
—at least with that one which is vulgarly considered 
its especial glory—he resolved to make haste to be rich. 
His father had made money very slowly of late; while 
dozens, who had begun business long after him, had 











I peeped through gates and over fences at trim lawns | 





now retired to luxurious ease and suburban villas. 
Why should he remain in the minority ?_ Why should 
he not get rich as fast as he could? Why should he 
stick to the old slow-going honourable trade? Out of 
some 450 West-end tailors, there were not 100 left who 
were old-fashioned and stupid enough to go on keeping 
down their own profits by having all their work done 
at home and at first-hand. Ridiculous seruples! The 
government knew none such. Were not the army 
clothes, the post-office clothes, the policeman’s clothes, 
furnished by contractors and sweaters, who hired the 
work at low prices, and let it out again to journeymen 
at still lower ones? Why should he pay his men two 


| shillings where the Government paid them one? Were 





eloquent mode, of some startling facts revealed | 


there not cheap houses even at the West-end, which 
had saved several thousands a year merely by reducing 
their workmen’s wages? And if the workmen chose 
to take lower wages, he was not bound actually to make 
them a present of more than they asked for! They 
would go to the cheapest market for anything they 
wanted, and so must he. Besides, wages had really 
been quite exorbitant. Half his men threw each of 
them as much money away in gin and beer a as 
would pay two cheap workmen at a cheap house. Why 
was he to be robbing his family of comforts to pay for 
their extravagance? and charging his customers, too, 
unnecessarily high prices >—it was really robbing the 
public ! . 
Such, I suppose, were some of the arguments which 
led to an official announcement one Saturday night that 
our young employer intended to enlarge his establish- 
ment for the purpose of commencing business in the 
‘show trade; ’”’ and that, emulous of Messrs. Aaron, 
Levi, and the rest of that class, magnificent alterations 
were to take place in the premises, to make room for 
which our work-rooms were to be demolished ; and 
that for that reason—for of course it was only for that 
reason—ail work would in future be given out, to be 
made up at the men’s own homes, 
* * * * * * 
We were all bound to expect this. Every working 
tailor must come to this at last, on the present system ; 
and we are only lucky in having been spared so long. 
You all know where this will end—in the same misery 
as 15,000 out of 20,000 of our class are enduring now. 
We shall become the slaves, often the bodily prisoners, 
of Jews, middlemen, and sweaters, who draw their 
livelihood out of our starvation. We shall have to 
face, as the rest have, ever decreasing prices of 
labour—ever increasing profits made out of that labour 
by the contractors who will employ us—arbitrary fines, 
inflicted at the caprice of hirelings—the competition of 
women and children, and starving Irish—our hours of 
work will increase one-third, our actual pay decrease 
to less than one-half; and in all this we shall have no 
hope, no chance of improvement in wages, but ever 
more penury, slavery, misery, as we are pressed on by 
those who are sucked by fifties—almost by hundreds— 
yearly, out of the honourable trade in which we were 
some B up, into the infernal system of contract work, 
which is devourmg our trade, and many others, body 
and soul. Our wives will be forced to sit up night and 
day to help us—our children must labour from the 
cradle without chance of going to school, hardly of 
breathing the fresh air of heaven—our boys, as they 
grow up, must turn beggars or paupers—our daughters, 
as thousands do, must eke out their miserable earnings 
by prostitution. And, after all, a whole family will 
not gain what one of us had been doing, as yet, single- 
handed, 
* * * * * * 
Government—government? You a tailor, and not 
know that government are the very authors of this sys- 
tem? Not to know that they first set the example, by 
getting the army and navy clothes made by contractors, 
and taking the lowest tenders > Not to know that the 
police clothes, the postmen’s clothes, the convicts’ 
clothes, are all contracted for on the same infernal plan, 


| by sweaters, and sweater’s sweaters, and sweater’s 





sweater’s sweaters, till government work is just the 
very last, lowest resource to which a poor starved-out 
wretch betakes himself to keep body and soul together ? 
Why, the government prices, in almost every depart- 
ment, are half, and less than half, the very lowest living 
price. I tell you, the careless iniquity of Government 
about these things will come out some day. It will be 
known, the whole abomination, and future abomination, 
and future generations will class it with the tyrannies 
of the Roman emperors and the Norman barons. Why, 
it’s a fact that the colonels of the regiments—noblemen, 
most of them—-make their own vile profit out of us 
tailors—out of the pauperism of the men, the slavery 
of the children, the prostitution of the women. ‘They 
get so much a uniform allowed them by Government to 
clothe the men with ; and then—then, they let out the 
jobs to the contractors at less than half what Govern- 
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ment give them, and pocket the difference. And then 
you talk of appealing to Government ! 


Only Dickens or Tuackxeray could have 
rivalled the following sketch of a discussion on 


THE REAL OFFICE OF POETRY. 


“ What do you mean, Mr. Mackaye?”’ asked I, with 
a doleful and disappointed visage. 

‘*Mean—why, if God had meant ye to write about 
Pacifics, He’d ha put ye there—and because He means 
ye to write about London town, He’s put ye there—and 
gien ye an unco sharp taste o’ the ways o’ it; and I'll 
ge yeanither. Come along wi’ me.” 

And he seized me by the arm, and hardly giving me 
time to put on my hat, marched me out into the streets, 
and away through Clare-market to St. Giles’s. 

It was a foul, chilly, foggy, Saturday night. From 
the butchers’ and greengrocers’ shops the gaslights flared 
and flickered, wild and ghastly, over haggard groups of 
slipshod dirty women, bargaining for scraps of stale 
meat and frostbitten vegetables, wrangling about short 
weight and bad quality. Fish-stalls and fruit-stalls 
lined the edge of the greasy pavement, sending up 
odours as foul as the language of sellers and buyers. 
Blood and sewer-water crawled from under doors and 
out of spouts, and reeked down the gutters among offal, 
animal and vegetable, in every stage of putrefaction. 
Foul vapours rose from cowsheds and slaughter- 
houses, and the door-ways of undrained alleys, where 
the inhabitants carried the filth out on their shoes 
from the back yard into the court, and from the court 
up into the main strect; while above, hanging like 
cliffs over the streets—those narrow, brawling tor- 
rents of filth,jand poverty, and sin—the houses with 
their teeming load of life were piled up into the dingy 
choking night. A ghastly, deafening, sickening sight it 
was, (io, scented Belgravian! and see what London 
is! and then go to the library which God has given 
thee—one often fears in yain—and see what science says 
this London might be! 

‘* Ay,” he muttered to himself, as he strode along, 
“sing awa; get yoursel wi’ child wi’ pretty fancies and 

ran’ words, like the rest of the poets, and gang to hell 


or it.” 

‘To hell, Mr. Mackaye? ”’ 

“Ay, to a verra real hell, Alton Locke, laddie—a 
warse ane than ony fiends’ kitchen, or subterranean 
Smithfield that ye’ll hear o’ in the pulpits—the hell on 
earth o’ being a flunkey, and a humbug, and a useless 
peacock, wasting God’s gifts on your ain lusts and plea- 
sures—and kenning it—and not being able to get oot 
o’it, for the chains 0’ vanity and self-indulgence. I’ve 
warned ye. Now look there ot 

He stopped suddenly before the entrance of a mise- 
rable alley—- 

“* Look! there’s not a soul down that yard but’s either 
beggar, drunkard, thief, or warse. Write aboot that! 
Say how ye saw the mouth o’ hell, and the twa pillars 
thereof at the entry —the pawnbroker’s shop o’ one side 
and the gin palace at the other—twa monstrous deevils, 
eating up men, and women, and bairns, body and soul. 
Look at the jaws o’ the monsters, how they open and 


os 





open, and swallow in anither victim and anither. Write | 


aboot that.” 

“What jaws, Mr. Mackaye!”’ 

“They faulding-doors o’the ginshop, goose. Arena 
they a mair damnable man-devouring idol than ony red- 
hot statue o’ Moloch, or wicker Gogmagog, whierein 
thae auld Britons burnt their prisoners? Look at thae 
barefooted, bare backed hizzies, with their arms roun’ 
the men’s necks, and their mouths full o’ vitriol and 
beastly words! Look at that Irishwoman pouring the 

in down the babbie’s throat! Look at that raff 0’ a 

oy gaun out o’ the pawnshop, where he’s been pledg- 
ing the handkerchief he stole the morning, into the 
ginshop, to buy beer poisoned wi’ grains o’ paradise, 
and cocculus indieus, and saut, and a’ damnable, mad- 
dening, thirst-breeding, lust-breeding drugs! J.ook at 
that girl that went in wi’ a shawl on her back and cam’ 
out wi’out ane! Drunkards frae the breast !—harlots 


, 


Srae the cradle !—damned before they’re born! John | 


Calvin had an inkling o’ the truth there, I’m a’most 
driven to think, wi’ his reprobation deevil’s doctrines !”’ 


** Well—but—Mr. Mackaye, I know nothing about | 


these poor creatures.”’ 

Then ye ought. What do ye ken aboot the Pacific > 
Which is maist to your business >—that bare-backed 
hizzies that play the harlot o’ the other side o’ the 
warld, or these—these thousands 0’ bare-backed hizzies 
that play the harlot o’ your ain side—made out 0’ your 
ain flesh and blude? Youa poet! True poetry, like 
true charity, my laddie, begins at hame. If ye’ll be a 
poet at a’, ye maun be a cockney poet; and, while the 
cockneys be what they be, ye maun write, like Jere- 
miah of old, o’ lamentation, and mourning, and woe, 


for the sins o’ your people. Gin ye want to learn the 
spirit o’ a people’s poet, down wi’ your Bible and read 
thae auld Hebrew prophets ; gin ye wad learn the style, 
read your Burns frae morning till night ; and gin ye’d 
learn the matter, just gang after your nose, and keep 
your eyes open, and ye’ll no miss it.” 


One other extract, and we will have done 
with this original but captivating and convinc- 
ing volume, Axton speaks prophetically of 

THE DANGERS THAT ARE LOOMING. 

Ay, respectable gentlemen and ladies, I will con- 
fess all to you—you shall have, if you enjoy it, a fresh 
opportunity for indulging that supreme pleasure which 


whose powers most of you know as little as you do their 
sufferings. Yes; the Chartist poet is vain, conceited, 
ambitious, uneducated, shallow, inexperienced, envious, 
ferocious, scurrilous, seditious, traitorous. Is your 
charitable vocabulary exhausted? Then ask yourselves, 
how often have you yourself honestly resisted and con- 
quered the temptation to any one of these sins, when it 
has come across you just once in a way, and not as they 
came to me, as they come to thousands of the working 
men, daily and hourly, ‘‘till their torments do, by 
length of time, become their elements?’’ What, are 
we covetous too? Yes! And if those who have, like 
you, still covet more, what wonder if those who have 
nothing covet something? Profligate too? Well, 
though that imputation asa generality is utterly calum- 
nious, though your amount of respectable animal enjoy- 
ment per annum is a hundred times as great as that of 
the most self-indulgent artisan; yet, if you had ever 
felt what it is to want, not only every luxury of the 
senses, but even bread to eat, you would think more 
mercifully of the man who makes up by rare excesses, 
and those only of the limited kinds possible to him, for 
long intervals of dull privation, and says in his madness, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to morrow we die!’ We 
have our sins, and you have yours. Ours may be the 
more gross and barbaric, but yours are none the less 
damnable; perhaps all the more so, for being the sleek, 
subtle, respectable, religious sins they are. You are 
frantic enough if our part of the press calls you hard 
names, but you cannot see that your part of the press 
repays it back to us with interest. MWe sce those 
insults, and feel them bitterly enough; and do not 
forget them, alas! soon enough, while they pass un- 
heeded by your delicate eyes as trivial truisms. 
rible, unprincipled, villanous, seditious, frantic, blas- 
phemous, are epithets of course when applied to—to 
how large a portion of the English people, you will some 
day discover to your astonishment. When will that 
day come, and how? In thunder, and storm, and 
garments rolled in blood? or like the dew on the 
mown grass, and the clear shining of the sunlight after 
April rain?” 





A Woman’s Story. In 
1850. 


| Norah Dalrymple. 


3 vols. London: Newby. 





In the very vulgarest sense of the phrase, this 
is A Woman's Story—as full of tattle and 
balderdash, and of ill-defined characters, as 
three volumes can be. 

The authoress is evidently unused to com- 


tales are the fashion now, so she must write a 
Domestic Tale. 
vanity was not checked, and print and paper 
thus been saved. 


story. Her early education was entrusted to 
guardians —a pompous uncle laird, and his 
formal and unsyimpathising wife. She runs the 
gauntlet of troubles at home, dangers at 


course. This love is the source of bitter 
sorrows, and forms the subject of nearly the 
| whole of the tale. 
her passion to the adored one—nor he to her, 
and she constantly fancies herself to be the 
victim of all sorts of persecution and mis- 
fortune. We cannot spare room to relate the 
tissue of sillinesses that are strung together— 
how Norau marries a man whom she hates— 





the press daily affords you, of insulting the classes | 


Hor- | 


position, She has just sufficient discrimination | 
to know the taste of the book-market, and to | 
fancy that she can administer to it. Domestic | 
But it is a pity that her | 


Norah Dalrymple is the heroine of the | 


boarding schools, and love, desperate love, of | 


Norau never declares | 


is forsaken by him and is thrown upon her 
own resources—how the former object of her 
affections, having become a bishop, drives over 
the humble cab in which she happened to be 
riding in the streets of London—nor how, 
though widow and sufferer she was, she flirted 
with a gay captain. This tale is a rival in 
| imbecility of The Children of the Abbey,— 
perhaps worse in style. We had not expected 
| that any one would be found to send forth 
| such stuf* as the following : 


| Much as they had hitherto appeared to think in uni- 
son, he was quite aware how little ought to be attached 
| to passing remarks, or phrases of feeling, or to those 
| touching moments, when music reiterates on the ear, 
| and sacred localities overcome the soul. 


| Punch’s cleverest imitator could not rival 


| that. But again, 


There was one scene in which Norah altogether for- 
| got herself, and her own existence, when she unre- 
| servedly gave herself up to sensations of admiration—it 
| is only a peculiarly endowed mind, that can so admire, 

that has an eye capable of fully perceiving the splendid 
or the beautiful—the nil admtrare class are either born 
with defective organs of sight, or fail in some of the 
finer perceptions of taste and sense of beauty, given by 
the Creative hand; but not such was our Norah! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And such writing as this is to be found on 
every page. We do not like to be harsh upon 
a young authoress—but she will readily per- 
ceive that we can have no “sensations of 
admiration” for her production. 





—— 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Works of Moschus. 2 vols., 
| pp: 581. London: Simpkin, Marshall and 





Co. 1850, 


| Some unsuspecting reader of this title may 
fancy that here is our old Idyllic friend in a 
|new dress. The bulk of the work is cer- 
tainly somewhat greater than that in which we 
remember him of yore; but this is not sur- 
| prising in an age of annotators, when a single 
| verse will often furnish a text for whole pages 
| of dissertation. We acknowledge ourselves 
to have laboured under some such delusion 
when these volumes reached us, and it would 
| have done the author’s heart good to have 
seen the eagerness and vigour with which we 
wielded our paper-cutter ; but in this expec- 
tation we were undeceived with vast celerity. 
The ancient Moscuus wrote for posterity and 
achieved fame; the modern assumer of his 
name (for what reason he has not had the 
goodness to tell us) writes, as he states, only 
for himself, and what he is likely to achieve we 
fear it would hurt his feelings to specify : which 
we need not say, is the last thing in the world 
we should wish to do. What we fear he will 
not achieve, is a Second Edition. 

| The best thing that can be said in favour of 
these volumes is, that they are neatly printed 
and bound. Beyond this, few but the author 
'himself, or his friends— those too indulgent 
friends who are constantly furnishing such 
unpleasant work to the critical labourer— 
| could find anything to justify even a moderately 
laudatory judgment. The author tells us, in 
| his preface,—or rather tells “ dear Oran,” the 
friend whom he addresses in an introductory 
epistle, to the perusal of which the public are 
| kindly admitted—that “in the publication of 
these volumes no pecuniary advantage was 
| contemplated,” which is so far a fortunate 
| circumstance, inasmuch as the pecuniary loss 
with which it will certainly be attended, will 
drive him neither to the Queen’s Bench, nor 
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to suicide, D C 
more liberty in commenting on his works. 


It also enables us to feel all the | and “ queen” with “beam”—this last rhyme 
These, and 


occurring again and again! 


There is one thing, indeed, that is truly | many other varieties of the same kind, will 
admirable in the present publication, and that be found in The Poetical Works of Moschus. 


is, the complacency which could have sus- 


Now, though a man who prints his verses, and 


tained the author in the manufacture of these | expects people to buy them, has no right, 


58] pages of dreary mediocrity. 


Perhaps, 


merely in gratification of his indolence or his 


were it not a matter in which the respect due | conceit, to neglect correctness even in the 


to our office and function is somewhat infringed, 


we could also find it possible to admire the | haps, have been so minute in noticing faults of 


coolness with which, in publishing his lucu- 
brations, he declares—in the prefatory letter 
already quoted — that, with every possible 
deference to the reading public, he “ must 
confess that for an author to model his 
thoughts and expressions on the transient 
taste of the hour, would be ‘to write his 
works on the sand, or to raise his monument 
in snow.” This we consider a most delight- 
ful kind of sentiment, especially on the part 
of awriter in making his bow to the reading 
portion of the community. He expects the 
public to buy his book ; but, as it is not his in- 
tention to raise his monument in snow (‘en- 
during brass” we should consider the material 
of which he has made choice), he really cannot, 
“with all possible deference,” consent to meet 
their approval, by refraining from any offence 
against their taste to which he may happen to 
be attached, or by diligently addressing him- 
self to the feelings of his age. 

He thinks it necessary, also, to “disclaim 
any relationship or connexion with the new 
school of poetry which has arisen among us, 
which considers sublimity to consist in unin- 
telligibility,” &c. What school is thus darkly 
shadowed forth to us, we have, of course, 
no certain means of knowing; but the only 
authors who have of late days obtained any 
degree of public attention, against whom the 
charge of an unintelligible sublimity can with 
even a show of fairness be brought, are 
ExvizasetH Barrett Browninc, and the 
Author of Festus. We can assure our worthy 
friend Moscnvs, if it will give him any com- 
fort to know it, that he has nothing in common 
with these gifted writers. We may add, that 
he has shown the same noble disdain of imi- 
tation or vulgar compliance, in reference to 
the mechanical part of versification, of which 
he boasts in reference to the higher principles 
of the art. He either has not an ear capable 
of discerning similaritics and differences of 
sound, or does not think it necessary to pay 
any minute attention to these in so simple a 
matter as rhyme ; and his sentences often dis- 
play syntactical varieties which would have 
occasioned much surprise to Linpiey Mur- 
ray. Like Miss Miaas, whenever he labours 
under strong emotion, he has an uncontrollable 
tendency to break into the plural number,—a 
characteristic which affects even the rhyme. 

On one occasion he says, ’ 

Yet what is living in us must be born 
In forms of deep expression show themselves. 


And we have “hand” rhyming with “ ex- 
pands,” “way” with “rays,” “power” with 
“ showers,” * rock” with “ locks,” and so forth, 
without end. In fact, singular and plural are, 
throughout the volumes, quite commonly in- 
terchanged, in rhyme as well as reason. Then, 
as examples of the rhyme itself, sense and 
poetry apart, what will our readers think of 
“thought” being made to rhyme with “ short,” 
“down” with “ gloom,” “growls” with “ rolls,” 
* foam” with moan,” “other” with “together,” 
“soaring” with “gushing,” “side” with “wild,” 
“soon” with “doom,” * lonely” with “lowly,” 
“one” with “tomb,” “trees” with “leaves,” 


| more mechanical part, yet we should not, per- 


| this kind in the present instance, had there 
| been any striking beauty in the thoughts which 
this new aspirant to public favour (for such we 
must, in spite of himself, consider him), is 
seeking in these volumes to put forth. But 
we have in vain looked for any such. Occa- 
sionally a few smooth and pleasant lines occur, 
pleasing, if not highly poetical; but there is 
not only no brilliancy in the conceptions, or 
beauty in the imagery, in which familiar 
thoughts are set forth, but, on the contrary, 
much that is disagreeable in the constantly- 
recurring confused and broken metaphors. 

As a favourable specimen of his smooth 
lines, the following, m which the speaker is 
asking why love should be forbidden, may 
serve : 


The man 

Who binds himself is traitor to himself; 
He must not love—and why? Is he not man— 

The very light and beauty of the world? 

He loves the beautiful—the starry heavens, 

The scented flowers, the blue and murmuring stream, 

The joyous birds that warble overhead, 

The gilded cloud that traverses the heaven, 

The dog that licks his hand and welcomes him ; 

Tle loves all nature, yet he must not love 

The life, the light, the beauty of them all, 

The soft and tender image of himself, 

Though pure as snow, and with the thoughts as bright 

As heaven’s crystal streams. 

We have looked carefully for a good passage 
to select; and this is the best we can find. 
The description in it is in general correct 
enough, though, perhaps, “ scented” is not the 
most poetical epithet that could be applied to 
flower; but even in this passage will be found 
some of the favourite faults of this writer. 
He speaks of a man loving all nature—a singu- 
lar noun, for which, in the next line, he sup- 
plies a plural pronoun. His use, too, of the 
definite article, is peculiar. We do not quar- 
rel with his holding the very objectionable 





only immoral, but untrue to nature—man being 


ter and tendency. Comparatively good, how- 
ever, as the above lines are, they stand, as 
usual, in close connexion with some of the 
| worst writing we have ever met with. 
writer who disclaims an unintelligible style, 
above all things, we think the following ex- 
clamation is tolerably inscrutable. 

Who has a heart of fiesh, with feelings wove 

By tenderest thoughts, which have from love their tints, 

Expression caught, who as clouds their colours take 

From out the western canopy of gold? 

Whose tendrils have been nourished beauteously, lay 

3y unpolluted streams in guileless youth,— 

He must not love! 


Now what with a “heart of flesh,” and 
woven feelings, and the words “ expression 
| caught,” not clearly connected with the rest of 
| the sentence, and tendrils nourished at unpol- 
luted streams, and the pronoun ‘‘ which,” with 
an indeterminate antecedent, and the pronoun 


impossible to imagine what is the distinct 
or indistinct meaning the author meant to con- 
vey. It may be very fine writing, for aught 
we know, but we do not possess the key neces- 
sary for unlocking its treasures of beauty, 








sentiment of the first line; but, as it is not | 


: aaa se 
only true to himself so long as his will remains | 

ef . “» o* . . 1 
supreme, and his desires in due subjection—we | 
content ourselves with pointing out its charac- | 


For a| 


“who,” with no antecedent at all, we find it | 


Thus, again, our author speaks when he is 
in one of his dark, misanthropic moods : 


Man raves, then sleeps, then raves, and sleeps again ; 
In pitiless existence creeps along, 

A cursed, and cursing thing, that feels in truth, 

He breathes the vital air by some mistake, 


The reader will perceive that the style of 
this book is very ambitious. Indeed, had it 
not been for its air of pretension, we should not 
have been justified in noticing it at such length. 
There are in it dramas, with an incredible 
number of scenes, miniature epics, and sacred 
pieces. 

As a specimen of the last of these, we may 
ve the following miserable hymn, entitled 

PRAISE THE LORD, 

Ye children, praise the Mighty One, 

His holy name for aye has shone ; 

And blessed be that sacred name, 

For ever shall it be the same. 

When lifteth up the sun its light, 

And when it sinks before the night, 

When sun-beams shine and night-dews fall, 

This name should be the peace of all. 

Above the nations does he rise, 

Above the hosts that guard the skies, 

His glory soareth—who shall be 

Compared to His dread Majesty ? 

Ilis throne on highest he n stands, 

And from this seat his view extends 

Along the pathless decp of Heaven, 

Where worlds obey the mandates given ; 

And on this globe the verdant place 

Of man, the low and humbled race ; 

With love he raises him from earth 

The things that from the dust took birth, 

That he may place them near his throne, 

Where princes lay their sceptres down. 


gi 





Surely an author who, on such a theme, could 
rise to no higher strain than this, might have 
concluded that poetry is not his vocation, if he 
had not been as deficient in self-knowledge as 
he is in imagination. 

The dramas are exceeding melo-dramatic, 
and have all the usual machinery of visions, 
1 sate and demons. How his spirits speak, 
the reader may judge from the lines we now 
extract: 

How I came here I know not, nor can tell 
Except my fervent will, that makes me thine 
That I would be for ever near to thee, 

And must be.— That I feel, and cannot help. 

I do not know thee—nor before this night 
Upon thy features gazed.—But now we've met 
Our eyes shall ever see each other's face ; 

And seeing, love—I cannot tell thee why— 
But so I feel—and in me there are thoughts 
That show me what I say. 





*“ A-course, accordinge!” The sublime in- 
| conclusiveness, and tendency to nowhere, 
manifested in this speech, remind us strongly 
of the immortal Mrs. Gamp. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that we 
| should not have entered so fully into the de- 
' merits of the present performance but for the 
hope that a little trouble now may save us a 
great deal of trouble hereafter. The author 
himself says :—‘* The poems must make their 
own character, and their author must be satis- 
fied either to wander along unsphered in the 
literary heavens, or to cluster himself in stars, 
and to shine, though dimly, among the more 
brilliant constellations.’ We think he will 
have to be content with the former alternative. 
Had he no kind friend at his elbow to tell him 
that a cluster of one’s self is a piece of absur- 
dity, and to save him the trouble of printing 
so much nonsense? We recommend him to 
read a good deal of good poetry before he 
again attempts to write it, and not to think of 
again appearing before the public until he has 
learned a little grammar, and a good deal of 
modesty. A. R. 








A Lay of Hero Worship, and other Poems. 
By Davw Horr. London: Pickering. 
1850. 

Mr, Horr has fallen into the error so common 
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to young versifiers, and has mistaken jingle | 
for music, and words for sense, and truisms | 
for startling enunciations. We need not quote | 
more than two verses from a piece entitled 
* The Woodlands,” to convince him that he | 
ought not to have published his volume for at | 
least the seven years that Porx names as the 
proper term of probation. 

Yes, to live ’mid shadows, and to note the hours flit by us, | 

By the sunbeams on the foliage, were a happier life to lead; | 

And a life according sweetly with the pure and natural bias | 

Of some hearts devote to Nature and well-skilled her lore to 
read. 


But the world hath claims upon us, and our social duties ever, 

Call us forth to crowded cities, there to jostle with the throng ; 

Yet methinks it were much happier to depart from Nature 
never, 


| 
But to dwell amid the wild woods, and to pass our life in song. | 


Although there are herein some slight traces | 
of a poetic mind, there is also much of manner 
to object to—errors of fact as well as of taste. 
But Mr. Hotr might have done better. He has 
a vivid imagination, a warm heart, and a great 
command of words, and his verses read well 
when he has pruned them well. Witness this 

SONG OF THE WATER SPIRITS. 
From the depths of the waters we bubble up, 
We sweetly rest on the lily’s whiteness, 
Nectar we drink from her charmed cup 
And sparkle along in our beauty and brightness. 


We sport and dance ’mid the cool clear waves 
Of the moonlit lakes and the limpid brooks; 
Our dwellings are down in their secret caves, 
In their sparry grottoes and pearl-payed nooks, 


Lightly, lightly, we sport and dance 

In the summer noontide ‘mid golden gleams, 
Lightly, lightly, our swift wings glance 

O’er the headlong waters of rushing streams. 


When any approach us of mortal race, 
We swiftly dive to our secret cells: 

And, when floating to some haunted place, 
We peep at the Naiads from wreathéd shells, 


We live in a world of light and song, 
Gay are the hours in our crystal hall, 

And the songs we sing as we float along 
Make the flowing waters musical. 





Mr. Hott has plenty of courage, and he 
should preserve it. He may appropriately | 
act as his own exorcisor, and that office faith- | 
fully filled he may become an average poet. | 








Thoughts for Home: in Prose and Verse. By Mrs. 
Tuomas Gerpart, Author of “Truth in Every- 
thing.” London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1850. 


In her preface, Mrs. Ge~pArtr remarks upon the 
gross metrical errors which she says may be found in 
every page of ler book, and upon the absence of ‘‘ ele- 
gance or poetic feeling.’’ Yet she alleges that her book 
will do for those who are ‘‘not deep in the mysteries of 
the Muses.’ Ergo, the ignorant should be first 
familiarized with imperfect and bad models! This we | 
take to be Mrs. GELpART’s meaning. The assertion 
is certainly unwise, and the practice would be injurious. 
** Songs of the Affections,” or ‘‘ Domestic Lyrics,’’ are 
not, as Mrs. GeLpArRtT imagines, beneath the talent of 
the true poet. Nursery rhymes come most appropri- 
ately from one who isa true genius in the use of words | 
and truths. 

By far the best parts of Mrs. Griparv’s book are | 
the prose passages—little snatches of serious re- 
flection. These look natural, and embody natural 
and sensible thoughts—thoughts that frequently arise | 
at home among friendly associates and loving members 
of a family. But Mrs. GeLpAnr has written an appro- 
priate epitaph for her verse. It is rhymed prose, 
spoiled in the crucible of Aer muse. It will not bea 
desirable accession in any home, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





London and its Celebrities. A Second Series | 
of Literary and Historical Memorials of | 
London. By J. Heneace Jesse, Author of | 

“ Memoirs of the Court of England,” &e. | 


2 vols. London: Bentley. 1850. 


Tue combining of antiquarianism and gossip is 
becoming a fashionable recipe for the book- 


|leading fault is an absence of order. The 


| authors. 
le . 
|indebted to several who have preceded him | 


|} same gallows. 


maker. Leigu Hunt and Mr. CunnrycHam 
have been the most successful labourers in this 
new line. Mr. Jesse has not failed to pro- 


| ably been shifted at times from place to place, and the 


} 


duce a work of interest, and even to fill up| 


a hiatus; but he has not the recherche style, nor 
the chatty familiarity with men and things, 


that we find in every page of the Town. Nor 


does he command the power of generalization 
and systematising which is the charm of Mr. 
Cunnrncuam’'s Handbook of London, Still he 
has collected a mass of matter which the 
antiquarian will study, and which will be 
instructive even to less steadfast readers. He 
has brought together much that unburdens | 


| history of doubts that previously hung about 


it— much that is new regarding celebrated | 
personages—much that increases our know- 
ledge of ancient times, and manners, and 
people. 

Verboseness pervades the work, and another 


materials have been printed apparently as 
they were obtained, and there are numerous 
and lengthy quotations from well-known 
Mr. Jesse acknowledges that he is 


in the same pursuit, and especially to Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM. 

The reader will perceive by the extracts | 
which follow, that spite of the defects 
alluded to, we have not much difficulty in 
showing that Mr. Jxsse’s volumes abound 
with racy matter. Indeed, this could hardly | 
fail to be. A tour through London with note- 
book in hand, and with so many libraries for | 
reference readily attainable, could not but | 
produce a collection of facts and speculations | 
highly entertaining. It is the wisest city in | 


the world, and, as Dr. Jonnson wrote, “the 
happiness of London is not to be conceived 
but by those who have been in it. I will 
venture to say, there is more learning and 
science within the circumference of ten miles 
from where [ now sit, than in all the rest of 
the kingdom.” ‘Though the Doctor did not 
take the trouble to show that there really is 
an affinity between happiness and learning, 
and science, his own presence in the huge city, 
and his doings therein, have filled many pages 
of Mr. Jessx’s book with curious reading. 

Our extracts will be various, showing ¢ 
kind of information Mr. Jessr has collected, 
regarding persons as well as places. 


he 


CROMWELL’S RESTING PLACE. 

Formerly there existed a favourite tradition among 
the inhabitants of Red Lion Square and its vicinity, that 
the body of Oliver Cromwell was buried in the centre of 
their square, beneath an obelisk, which stood there till 
within the last few years. The likeliliood of such a fact 
strikes us, at first thonght, as improbable enough; and 
yet, on consideration, we are inclined to think that 
beneath this spot not improbably moulder, not only the 
bones of the great Protector, but also those of Ireton 
disinterred at the 


and Bradshaw, whose remains were 


| same time from Westminster Abbey, and exposed on the 


As regards the last resting-place of 
these remarkable men, the contemporary accounts sim- 
ply inform us, that on the anniversary of the death of 
Charles the First, their bodies were borne on sledges to 
Tyburn, where, after having hung till sunset, they were 
cut down and beheaded; that their bodies were then | 
flung into a hole at the foot of the gallows, and their | 
heads fixed upon poles on the roof of Westminster Hall. | 
From the word Tyburn being here so distinctly laid 
down, it has usually been taken fcr granted that it was 
intended to designate the well-known place for executing 
criminals, nearly at the north end of Park Lane, or, as 
it was anciently styled, Tyburn Lane. When we read, 
however, of a criminal, in old times, being executed at 
Tyburn, we are not necessarily to presume that it was 
at this particular spot; the gallows having unquestion- 





word Tyburn having been given indiseriminately, for 
the time being, to each distinct spot. For instance, 
sixty years before the death of Cromwell, the gallows 
were frequently erected at the extremity of St. Giles’s 
parish, at the end of the present Tottenham Court Road; 


| while for nearly two centuries the Holborn end of Fetter 


| Robert Mylne, a Scotch architect, w 


Lane, within a short distance of Red Lion Square, was 
no less frequently the place of execution. Indeed, in 
1643, only a few years before the exhumation and gib- 
beting of Cromwell, we find Nathaniel Tomkins exeented 
at this spot for his share in Waller’s plot to surprise 
the city. Jn addition, however, to these surmises, is 
the curious fact of the bodies of Cromwell and Ireton 
having been brought in carts, on the night previous to 
their exposure on the gibbet, to the Red Lion Inn, 
Holborn,—from which Red Lion Square derives its 
name,—where they rested during the night. In taking 
this step it is surely not unreasonable to presume that 


| the Government had in view the selection of a house in 


the immediate vicinity of the scaffold, in order that the 
bodies might be in readiness for the disgusting exhibi- 
tion of the following morning. Supposing this to have 
been the case, the place of their exposure and interment 
could scarcely have been the end of Tyburn Lane, 
inasmuch as the distance thither from Westminster is 
actually shorter than that from Westminster to Red 
Lion Square; while, at the same time, there was appa- 
rently no good reason for adopting so circuitous a route. 





| The object of the Government could hardly have been 
| to create a sensation, by parading the bodies along a 


populous thoroughfare, inasmuch as the ground between 
St. Giles’s Pound and Tyburn, a distance of a mile and 
a half, was at this period almost entirely open country. 
The author has dwelt longer, perhaps, on the subject 
than such vague surmises may seem to deserve. ‘The 
question, however, is not altogether an uninteresting 
one, and there may be others, probably, who may have 
the means of, and who may take a pleasure in, further 
elucidating it. 
PITT’S BRIDGE. 

The first stone of Blackfriars’ Bridge, the work of 
as laid on the 31st 
of October, 1760. It was originally called Pitt's 
Bridge, in honour of William Pitt, the great Earl of 
Chatham. If the foundations shall ever be disturbed, 
there will be found beneath them a metal tablet, on 
which is inscribed, in Latin, the following grateful 
tribute of the citizens of London, to the genius and 
patriotism of that illustrious statesman. 

“On the last day of October, in the year 1760, and 
in the beginning of the most auspicious reign of George 
the Third, Sir Thomas Chitty, knight, lord mayor, laid 
the first stone of this bridge, undertaken by the Com- 
mon Council of London, during the progress of a raging 
war (flagrante bello), for the ornament and convenience 
of the city; Robert Mylne being the architect. In order 
that there might be handed down to posterity a monu- 
ment of the affection of the city of London for the man 
who, by the power of his genius, by his highmindedness 
and courage (under the Divine favour and happy aus- 
pices of George the Second) restored, increased, and 
secured the British empire in Asia, Africa, and America, 
and restored the ancient reputation and power of his 
country amongst the nations of Europe, the citizens of 
London have unanimously voted this bridge to be in- 
scribed with the name of WiLL1AM Pirr.” 

Such tributes as the foregoing, literature should not 
willingly let die. A more appropriate, or more deserved 
tribute, paid by the merchants of a mighty city to an 
illustrious statesman and patriot, it would be difficult 
to point out. ‘The simple tablet, on which this inscrip- 
tion is engraved, lies deeply buried in the bosom of the 
Thames, and its very existence is perhaps known but to 
few; and yet far more honourable than all civic crowns, 





| far more than all the wealth and titles secured to him 


and to his posterity by his sovereign and the legislature, 
was this affectionate, this unbought and voluntary testi- 
mony, “ unanimously voted” by the citizens of London, 
to the man who had restored to them the security of 
wealth and commerce, and the ancient renown which had 
rendered the name of an Englishman respected over the 
world, 
PRINCE CHARLES'S CONCEALMENT. 


It was in Essex-street, at the house of a staunch 
Jacobite, Lady Primrose, that Prince Charles Edward 
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was concealed during the secret visit which he paid to 
London, in 1750. “In September, 1750,” says Dr. 
King, “I received a note from my Lady Primrose, who 
desired to see me immediately. As soon as I waited 
on her, she led me into her dressing-room, and presented 
me to (the Pretender.) If I was surprised to find him 
there, I was still more astonished when he acquainted 
me with the motives which had induced him to hazard 
a journey to England at this juncture. The impatience 
of his friends, who were in exile, had formed a scheme | 
which was impracticable; but although it had been as 
feasible as they had represented it to him, yet no pre- 
paration had been made to carry it into execution. He 
was soon convinced that he had been deceived, and, 
therefore, after a stay in London of five days only, he 
returned to the place whence he came.” It was in 
Lady Primrose’s hospitable mansion, in Essex-street, 
that the interesting Flora Macdonald had previously 
found an asylum, when released from confinement by 
the Act of Grace,in 1747. At the south end of Essex- 
street may be seen two large pillars, with Corinthian 
capitals, apparently a portion of the old water-entrance 
to Essex House. 
A BATCH OF GREAT MEN. 

Close to Villiers-street, is Hungerford-market, which 
stands on the site of the town mansion of the Hunger- 
fords, of Fairleigh, in Somersetshire; adjoining which 
is Craven-street. At No.7, in this street, the great 
philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, lived for some time; 
and at No. 27, James Smith, one of the authors of the 
“ Rejected Addresses,” breathed his last, on the 24th 
December, 1839. The following pleasing trifle, com- 
posed by him during his residence in this street, is 
perhaps familiar to most of our readers :— 


| 


In Craven-street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal-barges are moored at its base ; 
Fly, Honesty, fly! seek some safer retreat, 

For there’s craft in the river and craft in the street. 


This epigram drew from Sir George Rose the following 
retort. They are said to have been written extempore 
at a dinner party :— 
Why should Honesty fly to some safer retreat, 
From attorneys and barges ?—'od rot ’em ! 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom. 

The house adjoining Northumberland House, on the 
Strand side, was long the official residence of the Secre- 
tary of State. Here resided Sir Harry Vane, the elder, 
at the time when he held that appointment under 
Charles the First; and here lived Sir Edward Nicholas, 
when Secretary of State to Charles the Second. 

In Hartshorne-lane, now Northumberland-street, the 
parents of Ben Jonson were residing at the time wfien 
the future dramatist attended “a private school,” in 
the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. “Though I 
cannot,” says Fuller, “ with all my industrious inquiry, 
find him in his cradle, I can fetch him from his long 
coats. When a little child he lived in Hartshorne-lane, 
near Charing-cross, where his mother married a brick- 
layer for her second husband.” At the south end of 
Northumberland-street, on the site of what is now 
Wood’s Coal Wharf, stood the residence of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, 





whose position as an opulent timber 
merchant led to his appointment to the magistracy and 
to his untimely fate. 


Our readers will be pleased to know some- 
thing more of a personage whose littlenesses 
must have amused them much, as recorded in 
the Diary of Pepys,and noticed so fully in 
Tue Critic. ; 

MRS. PEPYS. 
_ Not the least interesting object in St. Olave’s church 
1s a small monument of white marble, surmounted 
with the bust of a female displaying considerable 
beauty, and enriched with cherubims, skeletons’ heads, 
palm branches, and other ornaments. This monument 
is to the memory of Elizabeth, the fair wife of the 
gossiping, bustling, good-humoured Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Samuel Pepys, who erected this memorial 
in testimony of his affection and his grief. To many 
persons, indeed, the principal charm of St. Olaye’s 
church consists in its connection with the personal 
history of that most entertaining of autobiographers, 
and the frequent notices of it which occur in his 
amusing pages. Pepys resided close by, in Seething- 
lane, and St. Olave’s was his parish church. So little, 





indeed, has the old building been altered by time, and | 


so graphic are the notices of it which occur in his 
‘“‘Diary,” that we almost imagine we sce the familiar 
figure of the smartly-attired secretary in one of the old 
oak pews ; his fair wife reading out of the same prayer- 
book with him ; her long glossy tresses falling over her 
shoulders, her eye occasionally casting a furtive glance 


| at the voluptuous-looking satin petticoat of which she 


had borrowed the idea either from the Duchess of 
Orleans, or Lady Castlemaine ; and her pretty face dis- 


| playing as many of the fashionable black patches of the 


period as her good-natured husband would allow her 
to disfigure herself with. The inscription on her 
monument, in Latin, informs us that she was descended 
in the female line from the noble family of the 
Cliffords ; that she received her education at the court 
of France; that her virtues were only equalled by the 
beauty of her person and the accomplishments of her 
mind; that she was married at the age of fourteen, 
and that she died at the age of twenty-nine. 
GRAY’S INN. 

Gray’s Inn stands upon the site of a property 
anciently known as the Manor of Portpoole, or Pur- 
poole, and derives its name from having been the resi- 
dence of the Lords Gray of Wilton, from 1315 to 1505. 
The name of the ancient manor is still preserved in 
Portpoole Lane, running from Gray’s Inn Lane into 
Leather Lane. In 1504 it was sold by Edmund, the 
ninth baron, to Hugh Denny, Esq., who, about eight 
years afterwards, disposed of it to the prior and con- 
vent of East Sheen in Surrey. The convent leased the 
mansion to the students at law, whose tenure was sub- 
sequently rendered somewhat insecure by the dissolu- 
tion of the religious houses. Henry the Eighth, how- 


| ever, took the property into his own hands, and the 


students at law were allowed to become tenants of the 
crown, on payment of an annual rent. This important 
Inn of Court consists of a spacious court, and a large 
garden, laid out about the year 1600, and shaded by 
lofty trees. The domain of the society extends over a 
large tract of ground between Holborn and Theobald’s 
Road. It has its hall, built 15€0, its chapel, and 
library: but, if we except the hall, they are distin- 
guished by no extraordinary architectural merit. Let 
us not omit to mention, however, that the bench tables 
in the hall are said to have been the gift of Queen 
Elizabeth, who took great pleasure in the dramatic 
performances or the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, on one occasion partook of a 
banquet in their hall. It is remarkable that the only 
toast which is ever publicly drunk by the society, is 
‘to the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of 
Queen Elizabeth.”’ It is drunk only on state occasions, 
and then with great formality. Three benchers rise 
and drink the toast ; they then sit down, and two others 
rise and in this manner the toast passes down the bar 
table, and from thence to the students’ table. 


Mr. Jessr has collected large numbers of 

anecdotes. The following will edify, 
LITERARY ASPIRATIONS. 

The author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory” informs us 
that, when a boy, having an ardent desire to behold and 
converse with a man whose name was so illustrious in 
English Literature, he determined on _ introducing 
himself to the great Lexicographer, in the hope that 
his youth and inexperience might plead his excuse. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to Bolt-court, and, after 
much hesitation, had actually his hand on the knocker, 
when his heart failed him, and he went away. The 
late Mr. D’Israeli used to relate, in conversation, a 
somewhat similar anecdote. Anxious to obtain the 
acquaintance and the countenance of so illustrious a 
name, and smitten with the literary enthusiasm of 
youth, he enclosed some verses of his own composition 
to Dr. Johnson, and, in a modest appeal, solicited the 
opinion of the great critic as to their merits. Having 
waited for some time without receiving any acknow- 
ledgment of his communication, he proceeded to Bolt- 
court, and laid his hand upon the knocker with the 
same feelings of shyness and hesitation which had 
influenced his youthful contemporary, Mr. Rogers. 
His feelings may be easily imagined, when, on making 
the necessary inquiries of the servant who opened the 
door, he was informed that, only a few hours before, 
the great lexicographer had breathed his last. 

MILTON’S HOUSE. 


Almost adjoining Finsbury-square is the New Artil- 
lery Ground, of which mention has already been made 
as the spot where the artillery was proved, and where 
the train-bands of the city were exercised. Close by 
was a most interesting spot, Artillery Walk, Bunhill 
Fields, containing the house in which Milton completed 
his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’”’ and in which he breathed his last, 








in November 1674. The site is pointed out by the pre- 
sent Artillery-place, Bunhill-row. Milton’s nephew 
and biographer, Philips, informs us that during the 
time the great poet lived in Artillery Walk, he used, in 
fine summer weather, to sit at the door of his house, in 
a coarse grey cloth cloak, to enjoy the fresh air, and 
that in this manner he received the visits of persons of 
rank and genius, who came either to pay homage to 
him, or to enjoy his conversation. A Dr. Wright, a 
clergyman of Dorsetshire, informed phe 5 that he 
once paid a visit to the blind poet in Artillery Walk. 
He found him in a small apartment, on the first floor, 
hung with rusty green, where he was seated in an elbow- 
chair, neatly dressed in a black suit. His face was pale, 
but not cadaverous. He was suffering much from gout, 
and especially from chalk-stones; and he told Dr. 
Wright that were it not for the pain he endured, his 
blindness would be tolerable. It was in this house that 
he was visited by Dryden. 


The following is a full description of a very 
curious relic of antiquity : 
THE BALCONY OF BOW CHURCH. 


Over the doorway of Bow Church, as seen from the 
side of Cheapside, may be observed a small balcony, to 
which considerable interest attaches itself. When 
tournaments were held in Cheapside, and when all great 
processions passed through this important thoroughfare, 
there stood on the north side of the old church, as early 
as the reign of Edward the Third, a stone building, 
called the Crown-sild or shed, in which the Kings of 
England and their consorts sat as spectators ; and from 
this circumstance, there ean be little doubt that the 
balcony to which we have alluded owes its origin. It 
was in the Crown-sild, in 1509, that Henry the Eighth 
.sat, disguised in the garb of a yeoman of the guard, to 
witness the procession of the city watch at night, on 
the eve of St. John. ‘‘ The city music,” we are told, 
‘* preceded the Lord Mayor’s officers in party-coloured 
liveries; then followed the sword-bearer, on horseback, 
in beautiful armour, before the Lord Mayor, mounted 
also on a stately horse, richly caparisoned, and attended 
by a giant and two pages on horseback, three pageants, 
morrice-dancers, and footmen. The sheriffs marched 
next, preceded also by their officers in proper liveries, 
and attended by their giants, pages, morrice-dancers 
and pageants ; then followed a large body of demi- 
lancers in bright armour on stately horses; and after 
them a body of carabineers in white fustian coats, with 
the city arms upon their backs and breasts; a division 
of archers with their bows bent, and shafts of arrows 
by their side; a party of pikemen in crosslets and 
helmets; a body of halberdiers also in crosslets and 
helmets; and a great party of billmen, with helmets 
and aprons of mail, brought up the rear. The whole 
consisted of about two thousand, in several divisions, 
with musicians, drums, standards and ensigns, ranked 
and answering each other in proper places; who marched 
from the conduit at the west end of Cheapside, through 
Cheapside, Poultry, Cornhill and Leadenhall-street to 
Aldgate; and back again through Fenchurch-street, 
Gracechurch-street, Cornhill, and so back to the Con- 
duit from whence it first set out; illuminated with nine 
hundred and forty cressets, or large lanthorns, fixed at 
the ends of poles, and carried on men’s shoulders ; of 
which two hundred were provided at the expense of the 
city; five hundred at the expense of the incorporated 
companies, and two hundred and forty at the expense 
of the city constables. And besides these, the streets 
were well lighted with a great number of lamps hung 
against the houses on each side, decorated with garlands 
of flowers and greens.’’ So delighted was King Henry 
with the spectacle, that on the occasion of the next 
procession, which took place on the eve of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, he carried the Queen and her ladies to 
witness the sight, from the ‘‘ Crown-sild”’ in Cheapside. 
Charles the Second and Queen Anne are severally men~ 
tioned as witnessing the pageantry of Lord Mayor’s day 
from a ‘‘balcony’’ in Cheapside, but whether or no it 
was from the ‘‘crown-sild’’ of Bow Church, we have 
no means of ascertaining. 


The Common-Place Book of the late Robert 





Southey, LL.D. Poet Laureat. Second 
Series. London: Longman and Co. 1850. 


Turis, as our readers will remember, is a pub- 
lication containing all the strange odds and 
ends of books collected by Southey in the 
course of his researches into the literature of 
past times. It is an amusing miscellany, as 
the following extracts, taken at random, will 
sufficiently prove. 
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THE SPIRITUALL GLASSE. 

Read distinctly. 

Praye devoutly. 

Sighe deeplye. 

Suffer patiently. 

Make yourselves lowly. 

Give not sentence hastely. 

Speak but seldome, and that trulye. 

Present your speech discreetlye, 

Observe Jen* diligentlye. 

Flee from Sevent mightelye. 
Guide Fivet cireumspectlye, 

Resist temptation stronglye. 

Breake that offe quicklye. 

Weep bitterlye. 

Have compassion tenderlye. 

Doe good deeds lustelye. 

Love hertelye. 

Love faithfullye. 

Love God onlye. 
Love all others for him charitablye. 

Love in adversitye. 

Love in prosperitye. 
Think always on Love, which is nothinge but God himself. 
Thus Love bringeth the Lover to Love, which is God himself. 

From Hl. K. White’s Papers: said there to be “from an 
old vellum MS. of the reign of Elizabeth.” 





THE FOURTH FINGER, OR DIGITUS MEDICUS, OF THE 
LEFT HAND. 
We learne from Petronius Arbiter that rings of gold 


are worne by noble persons on the medicinall finger of 


the left hand, called by the Lotines, digitus medicus, as 
the little finger, his neighbour, auricularis. Aulus 
Gellius, in the tenth booke and chapter of his Attick 
Nights (followed by the whole schoole of Physitions), 
declareth, that a small and subtile arterie (but not a 
nerve, as Aulus Gellius, saith) proceedeth from the 
heart, to beate on this Physition finger. The motion of 
which arterie may be felt by touching the finger, as an 
index or demonstration, of whatsoever is next to the 
pulse, either in women in travaile, or in weary and 
over-laboured persons, informing alwayes from time to 
time, when the heart beateth, or is offended. 

This finger on the left hand, is rarely afflicted with 
the gout, for the sympathie and neighbourhood it hath 
with the heart (the first living and last dying) which 
conserveth the gouty, untill such time as the infection 
of corrupted humours come to disperse themselves in 
the left crannies of the breast or stomacke, under which 
is the point of the heart, and then this annulary finger 
becommeth glandulous and swolne. For then, when 
vitall heate is quenched and wholly abated (as a light 
without oyle) our lampe is extinguished, by the devision 
of a whole part. 

And the Canonists hold in the glosse of the chapter 
JSemine the thirtieth, and the fifth question, that to this 
physicall finger, a veine answereth, which taketh his 
sourse and originall from the heart. 

And this is the reason, why at sacring the most 
christian monarches of France (the onely solemne act 
which they doe in all their life) the ring of gold is put 
on the fourth finger of the left hand, in signe of a 
marriage that day, betweene them and the kingdome. 
As the same is done to married wives in the church.”— 
Favine's Theatre of Honour and Knighthood. 


MARRIAGE—‘ GOOD WISHES IN THE LORD!” 


Good manners forbid an address to a perfect stranger, 
and seem to cheek the freedom of claiming kindred in 
this case; but a paternal benediction is at least a harm- 
less thing; and good wishes ought never to be out of 
fashion. Wherefore— 

Dear madam,—As you have been a Rebeckah in 
resolution and a Ruth in your choice, I doubt not you 
will be a Sarah for respect and reverence; and may ig 
object of your choice prove a Moses for meckness, 
Job for patience, a Solomon for wisdom, a Joshua i‘ 
resolution, a David for zeal,an Abraham in faith, an 
Isaac in fear, a Jacob in prayer, and in care and ten- 
derness towards his flock: yea, may he be a Timothy 
for studiousness, a Paul for labo urs, and a Peter for his 
abundant success. And, 

Dear sir,—As by information the Lord’s gift to you 
has much of Rachel in her counten: nce, may she be a 
ag for fruitfulness, an Abigail for prudence, a Martha 

r housewifery, a Dorcas for public spiritedne ss, and 
a “oo for preferring “the one thing needful.” And 
like Zechariah and Elizabeth, may ye be long com- 
panions in a holy, he: avenly, and conscientious walk 
before your God; and at last heirs and partakers of the 


* Commandments. 





+ ‘Deadly § Sins. + Senses. 





of God and the Lamb for ever. In fine, I wish you and 
your dear consort every prosperity of soul and body, 
and that the best of friends may dwell with you in your 
new habitation. 

May plenty be ever found in your pantry—frugality 
in your kitchen; peace, piety, and prudence in your 
parlour; fervent devotion in your oratory; diligence and 
prayer in your study; fidelity and success in your flock 
—and the presence of the God of Bethel in all. I may 
add, as many look much at a minister’s dress, as well 
as other things, I would earnestly recommend the fine 
linen of heart-purity, spirituality, and sincerity; the 
waistcoat of humility and self-diffidence, well lined with 
patience and self-denial under outer 
garment of a holy, ornamental, and godly conversatio 
in all things, at all times, and in all 


crosses; the 





( ompanies. 





garment ought to be well trimmed with gravity, meck- 
ness, forbearance, broth rly-love, pity, and an ambition 
to be useful. These are kept tight about you, by 
“putting on the whole armour of God;” and to fence 


against blasts and chill-fits, the Holy Ghost has directed 
the use of zeal but great care ought to be 
taken that it be such as our Lord has worn before us, 
and not made of counterfeit materials, which have been 
often imposed upon us. 

Excuse allegory drawn out to so tiresome a length, 
and allow me, in plainness of heart and speech, to say 
that I rejoice in your comforts, and wish you all sup- 
ports and supplies. Remember you are in the wilder- 
expect, therefore, your share of rough weather, 
and seek the things that are above. In your pilg 
course live above, and live in Him who lives 
Keep a watch over your heart, that creatures steal it 


as a cloke; 


ness ; 
rimage- 
above. 


not from God; and hold your dearest creatures and 
comforts in the hand of resignation,—remembering 
they are but lent mercies, and we tenants-at-will i 


all our earthly possessions.—Lvangelical Magazine 
y I g J ? 


March, 1813. 
SUPPER LUXURIES. 
I will write 
To you the glory of a pompous night, 
Which none (except sobriety) who wit 
Or clothes could boast, but freely did admit. 
I (who still sin for company) was there, 
And tasted of the glorious supper, where 
Meat was the least of wonder ; the’ the nest 
O’ the Pheenix rifled seemed to amaze the feast, 
And the ocean left so poor that it alone 
Could since vaunt wretched herring and poor d 
Lucullus’ surfeits were but types of this 
And whatsoever riot mentioned is 
In story, did not the dull zane play 
To this proud night, which rather we'll term day, 
For the artificial lights so thick were set, 
That the bright sun seem’d this to counterfeit. 
But seven (whom whether we would sages call, 
Or deadly sins, I'll not dispute) were all 
Invited to this pomp; and yet I dare 
Pawn my lov’d muse, the Hungarian did prepare 
Not half that quantity of victual when 
He laid his happy siege to Nortlingen. 
The mist of the perfumes was breathed so thick, 
That lynx himself, tho’ her sight famed so quick, 
Had there scarce spy’d one sober: for the wealth 
Of the Canaries was exhaust, the health 
Of his good Majesty to celebrate. 
Who'll judge them loyal subjects without that : 
Yet they, who some fond privilege to maintain 
Would have rebelled, their best freehold, their brain, 
Surrendered there, and five fifteens did pay 
To drink his happy life and reign. O day 
It was thy piety to fly ; thou hadst been 
Found accessory else to this fond sin. 
But I forget to speak each strataget 


John. 


land of pure and never-ending felicity in the presence 


“ Fenelon;” 
Marjory St. 


“ Every- 
Just— 


California ;” 


* Lady 


Bourbon Family ;” 
day Life of the Greeks;” 


an Autobiography ;” “Science of the Sanbeam;” and 
“Sir Robert Peel.” 
Shropshire : with its Railways. I. J, Cotuims. 1850. 


Tus is the first of a series of sixpenny maps designed 
for every-day use in offices and private establishments, 
and so made as to be perfectly portable. Great care 
seems to have been taken to ensure accuracy. Railways 
and all principal public objects are distinctly marked, 
and the print is peculiarly clear. The divisions of the 
county are shown by careful colouring. The series will 
be of great service to travellers who also wish 
an atlis that will not be incommodious in the library 
or the office. 


to have 





RELICION. 
Tracts on the New Testament Iiist 
Best, Author of “ Tracts on 
2 vols. Vol. 1. The Life of 
Houlston and Stoneman. 


Mrs. Best has put her ‘stories into Py ie shape of dis- 
courses. The style is ag. -eable, and the length not too 
creat. We think, however, the ie nals nees are too nume- 
rous, considering that the book is designed for young 
people. The illusirations are a disgrace both to the 
subject treated, and to those who are concerned in get- 
ting up the work. In the effort to attain cheapness, 
quality should not be 


By Mrs. 
ibles,” & 


London : 





ver looked. 


or it'le Nephews and Nieces. By 


Aunt Atta: a Tale J 
| the Author of Tales of Kirkbeck,” &c. London: 
W. J. Cleaver. 1850. 


WE have not seen a prettier or more genial tale for 
children than this. There is no appearance of teaching 
about it, and yet each page contains instruction on 
practical matters that will go directly to the mind of 
the child. For instance, the accident of a dove flying 
in at the window serves in its consequences to impart & 
deal of information on natural history—and all is a part 
of the fiction, The work is well got up. 








The Method of the 
Moral. By the Rey. 
Edition. London: Simpkin and Co. 


Divine Government, Physical and 
JAMES M‘Cosu, AM. Second 
1850. 


Mr. M‘Cosn’s first edition has been rapidly bought by 
the Scotch public, an occurrence which draws from him 
“ gratitude to the God of Providence, and to 
the public press, which, with scarcely an exception, has 
given it a welcome beyond its merits.” Some slight 
additions have been made to the text of the work, and 
the Discussions on Fundamental Principles have been 
transferred to an appendix. Mr. M‘Cosn’s doctrines 
are, with very slight differences of detail, those promul- 
gated so extens ively and usefully by the late Dr. 
CHALMERS—of whom he is a great admirer, and was a 
pupil. As a theologian, Mr. M‘Cosn is hardly 
entitled to distinction than was his learned teacher. 


less 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Manual of Geography: Physical and Political. 











By which the dishes entered, and i n 

Each luscious miracle, as if more books 
Had written been o’ the mystery of cooks | 
Than the philosopher’s stone: here we did see at) 
All wonders in the kitchen alchemy. | 
But I'll not leave you there; before you part 


t 


You shall have something of another art, 
A banquet raining down so fast, the good 

Old patriarch would have thought a gener: il flood. 
Heaven opened, and from thence a n light) shower 
Of amber comfits its sweet self did px 

Upon our heads, and suckets from our eye, 








Like thickened clouds did steal away the sky, 
That it was questioned whe th r Heaven were 
Black-friars, and each star a confectioner. 
Habington. 
Chamber's Papi rs Sor the TP Oj le. Vol. 1¥. London: 
W. & R. Chambers. 1850. 
. a | 
Tuere is a tale, not up to the average, entitled “ The 


Black Pocket-Book.” 
the incidents are awkwardly constructed. The other 


“ The 





It deals in the improbable; | 


papers are, however, all on attractive subjects: 


Profusely Illustrated. By Epwarp Farr, F.S.A: 
A. Hall, Virtue, & Co. 1850. 


Mr. Farr is the 
works. The present one claims praise for its sueccinct- 
ness, and compactness of arrangement. The illustrations 
are very numerous and good. As well by and 
families, the work will be found useful, and especially 
adapted to the young. 


author of several excellent educational 


schools 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Eclectic Review, tor September, has a very 
sensible and moderate examination of the works of 
Foxton, Froupe, and Newman. ‘The tone is more 


liberal than is generally found in so-called religious 
magazines. ‘The writer would rather rely upon argu- 
ment and discussion as means to controvert the doctrines 
propounded by the above-named trio, than seek to 
stifle inquiry. ‘“‘ Aubrey De Vere’s Sketches of Greece 
and Turkey’ form the subject of an agreeable article ; 
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the other papers being on ‘‘ Pepys’s Diary and Corres- 
pondence,” ‘Memoir of Dr. Hengh.” “The Punish- 
ment of Death’’ is again returned to, and the editor has 
furnished herein a continuation of the arguments so 
eloquently enforced in former essays. ‘‘ Building So- 
cieties,”’ ‘‘ Tennyson’s Poems,’’ and ‘‘ Byam’s Western 
Republics of America,” are other three of the popular 
topics handled. 

The Gentleman's Magazine and Historical Review, 
for September. There are upwards of forty articles in 
this number. ‘“‘The remains of Roman Art at Ciren- 
cester’’ is a full description of these valuable historical 
relics; and two large illustrations accompany it. 
‘* Monuments in Oxford Cathedral” is also a valuable 
contribution ; and with it two plates are also given. 

The Palladium, for September, gains stability and 
polish as it progresses. The selection of papers in 
this number is varied. ‘‘ Currer Bell,’’ ‘“‘The Par- 
liamentary Session of 1850,’’ ‘‘Wordsworth,’’ ‘‘ The 
British Association,’ ‘‘Combe’s Life and Corre- 
spondence,” some tales, and several long criticisms, 
make up a large as well as a good shilling number. 

The Mirror of the Time. Part 1, for September. 
Another cheap magazine, after the manner of Chambers’s, 
and published at the same price. The papers are well 
written, and social questions are boldly treated. The 
tales are tolerable. 

The British Gazeticer. Part 17, extends from 
Holy Island to Ilchingfield; and has maps and en- 
gravings as usual, 

The Catholic Magazine and Register has a greater 
variety than usual, all, however, in support of Romanism, 
as the reader would probably have inferred. 

The Cottage Gardener, for August, fully realises its 
purpose of being a practical guide in every department 
of horticulture. 

The People’s Journal has large wood-cut engravings 
of ‘* Stephano, Trinculo, Caliban, and Ariel,” of ‘* An 
Incident described in Pepy’s Diary,” and of ‘ News 
from California.” 

Half-Hours with the best Authors, Part VY. Charles 
Knight. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 
Part XLIV., is from ‘ Strawplat’’ to “ Talcalla,” 
inclusive. 

Pictorial Half-Hours. Part IV. Edited by Charles 
Knight. , 

The Imperial Cyclopedia, Part IV., runs from 
‘Buckinghamshire’ to ‘Carnatic ,’’ and there are 
two maps, and a host of engravings. 

The Land we Live In, Part XXXV., treats of 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, and Brighton. 

The Churchman’s Companion, for September. 

The Looker-On, for September. 

The Ecclesiastic, tor September. 

The Family Herald, for August. 





IRISH LITERARY JOURNAL, 


Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, for 
August.—This periodical reflects considerable credit on 
the Irish medical profession; it has stood its ground 
for a very lengthened period, and has always been con- 
ducted with talent and skill. Amongst the articles in 
the number before us, that by Dr. Kipp, on “ Imputed 
Poisoning,’ will be read with interest, not only by 
medical men, but also by members of the legal profes- 
sion, who will find in it some valuable information 
respecting a very critical department of medical juris- 
prudence. In addition to the several able contributions 
on purely professional subjects, there are some which 
take a wider range. Amongst these there is a paper 
on ‘* Temperance and Total Abstinence,’ in which the 
writer (and we think with truth) argues that the 
friends of total abstinence have failed to show that 
society is injured by the moderate use of alcoholic 
liquids. The writer contends that the abuse of such 
drinks is, of course, to be condemned, but that their 
use, within proper limits, is, in many cases, beneficial 
to the human frame. An article entitled “* The Adul- 
teration of Food and Medicine,” develops some very 
extraordinary illustrations of the extent to which the 
practices it condemns are carried on. It is well de- 
serving of perusal by general as well as professional | 
readers. The entire number is most creditable te Dr. 
NELIGAN the able editor. 

Dublin University Magazine, for September.—This 
able periodical continues to maintain its high position. 
In the number before us there is food for every taste, 
and each department is well sustained. For “light 
summer reading,” “ Maurice Tiernay,’”’ and a couple 


of tales, will be found most pleasing company. The 
literary student will reap profit and pleasure from the 
able review of “ Leigh Hunt,” the scathing ¢ rposé of 





“French Novels and Novelists,” and the notice of 


““Wordsworth’s New Poem.”’ Thereisa “Sketch of Sir 
Robert Peel,’ in the number, written, of course, in 
unison with the protectionist views of the magazine ; 
and there is another interesting contribution on the 
subject of the “ Aéronatic experiment of MM. Bixio 
and Barral in Paris.’’ The article of the present pub- 
lication is one tracing the progress of the ‘* Incumbered 
Estates Court.”” ‘The writer, unfortunately, thought it 
necessary to throw a slight dash of sectarian feeling 
into the article; but, taken as a whole, it is a very 
powerful exposé of the “‘ills that flesh is heir to’ in 
Chancery, and a skilful detail of the proceedings of the 
Henrietta-street tribunal. Itis well to see a landlord 
magazine stepping beyond the trammels of Glengall-ism, 
into the region of common-sense. Every man who 
wants to understand the machinery of the Incumbered 
Estates Court, without resorting to books requiring 
technical information, should read this article. 





LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 
SOCIETY. 





Tue duty of the Solicitor is not limited to the 
procuring for his client a good title; he is 
bound also to see that the security is suflicient 
in value. Entrusted with the putting out of 
money on mortgage, he should take every pos 
sible precaution against ultimate loss, by re- 
quiring that the mortgagor shall place in his 
hands whatever may tend to make the property 
available under any circumstances. 

But it was well known to those engaged in 
mortgage transactions, that difficulties are 
continually arising that render the satisfactory 
completion of mortgages very troublesome and 
costly, and often altogether impracticable. We 


which unmortgageable property bears to that 
which is capable of being mortgaged, but ex- 
perience proves it to be very considerable. But 
there is a still greater proportion mortgageable 
for only a fraction of its value because of ob- 
jections to its tenure. The consequence of 
this has been the locking-up of a vast amount 
of property, to the serious inconvenience of 
the owners, and to the great loss of the Profes- 
sion, whose interest it is to facilitate the trans- 
mission of property from hand to hand, and 
the readiest acceptance of it as a security in 
the money market. 





also quite as secure for mortgage as are free- 
holds. 

The second class of difficulties that hitherto 
have impeded the mortgage and sale of pro- 
perty, are those arising from defects in title, 
It is well known that the defects are of two 
kinds. First, are those which constitute a 
positively bad title, that is to say, no title at 
all, or rather such a title as might be defeated 
at any moment. Such a title is of course un- 
insurable. The other class of defects in title 
consists of such as affect only its marketable 
value; that is to say, defects which arise from 
circumstances that are not likely to happen, 
but which being possible, the law holds to be 
defects which a purchaser is not bound to 
accept; and consequently, property so situated 
is incapable of being sold or mortgaged, al- 
though it is a perfectly good and safe property 
to hold. Now it is quite obvious, that such 
defects as these may be cured by the principle 
of assurance. By assuring such a title good to 
hold, though one which equity will not compel 
a purchaser to take, property at present use- 
less and worthless for any practical purpose, 
may be rendered perfectly secure for purposes 
of sale or of mortgage, and fiom being the 
worst it will become the best of all properties 
on which to lend money, because the title is 
safer than one not so secured. Indeed, it is a 
question whether in every case such an assu- 
rance of title should not be required by the 
mortgagee’s solicitor, for the cost is trifling to 


ans, pena? We | the mortgagor, and it will justify the lender in 
have no means of estimating the proportion | 


advancing a much larger sum than upon pro- 
perty not so assured. In the case of trustees 


| advancing trust-moneys, for which they are 


responsible, there can be no doubt that it is 
their duty, or rather it is that of their solicitor, 
peremptorily to insist upon the title being assured, 
for they are bound, on pain of personal liability 
for neglect of duty, to require the best security 
that can be obtained. 

It was with a view to remove these practical 
difficulties, which impede the ready sale and 


| mortgage of property to an extent little known 
| to the public, that the Law Property Assurance 


in the way of mortgages are difliculties of | 


title and difficulties of tenure. 

The difliculties of tenure that prevent per- 
sons from advancing money at all, or only a 
small proportion of its value, on any property, 
are, either its limited extent, or its uncertainty 
—its being terminable after a certain number 
of years, or upon death. Of course a lender 
will not advance to nearly the present value 
of property which, because it is held only for 
a term, is diminishing in value every day, and 
must, after awhile, be lost to the owner alto- 
gether ; still less will he do so if it be possible 
that the very day after the mortgage is exe- 
cuted the life on which the property is held 
might drop, and so the property and the money 
advanced on it be lost together. 

An assurance, it is obvious, would at once 
remove the difficulty. 
to its present value, to be paid when the term 
expires, the property forthwith acquires a fired 


j value; it becomes, in fact, for all practical 


purposes of sale or mortgage, a FREEHOLD, or 
rather, something better than a freehold, for 
that may deteriorate in value by other changes, 
while an assured leasehold will always, and 
under all circumstances, be worth the sum for 
which it is assured. The same principle is 
obviously applicable to every kind of tenure 
that is terminable or uncertain, and especially 
to lifeholds and copyholds, so as to make them 





By insuring a leasehold | 





e an § Se | Society was established. 
he two great classes of difficulties that stand 


Already the expe- 
rience of that society amply justifies the anti- 
cipations we had formed of the utility of the 
design, and its applicability for all the purposes 
of its formation, in the entire removal of the 
existing impediments to the ready sale and 
mortgage of property. Sincerely believing it 
to be an institution fraught with incalculable 
benefits to the owners of real property, know- 
ing it to be no visionary scheme, but a prac- 
tical remedy suggested by experience for great 
practical evils, we invite to it the special atten- 
tion of all of our readers who are concerned in 
sales or mortgages of estates, reminding them 
that it affords to them the ready means of con- 
verting leaseholds, copyholds, lifeholds, and all 
terminable interests in property, into the value 
of freeholds for all purposes of mortgage or 
sale, and that it will render a title that is good 
to hold, but not to sell, as saleable and as mort- 
gageable as is the very best title. 





MUSIC. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
Tue Olympic Theatre has been taken by Mr. Farren, 
and is announced to be open on Monday with the Strand 
company. Anew burlesque is the only novelty.—— 
The Times mentions, as if on authority, that M. 
Meyerbeer has undertaken to confide a new score to the 
Royal Italian Opera for the season 1851. Last week, 
Mr. Charles Kean had an interview with Prince Albert 
relative to the theatricals which are to take place at 
Windsor Castle next winter——<An Italian Opera 
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buffa is on the tapis for Drury Lane at ‘‘ easy prices,” 

to + started almost immediately, under whose guidance, 
or who the singers are, we haye not heard. "——The 
Academie de Musique in Paris was re- opened. on 
Monday. Malle. A Alboni appeared in the part of “La 
Favorite.” Mr. Barnum has offered a premium of 
200 dollars for the best national song, to be sung by 
Jenny Lind as an introduction on her arrival in America. 
—Rossini is carrying on the rehearsal at his resi- 
dence, and with great secrecy, of a new chef-d’euvre, 
to which it is said he attaches the highest importance. 
A great portion of his time is occupied with the tenor 
Donzelli in the perfection of this work, It is thought 
it will be produced at Bologna in the course of the 
ensuing month. Mr. G Osborne, the eminent 
— and composer, has been created Chevalier de 








‘ordre de la Couronne de Chéne, by his Majesty 
William III., King of the Netherlands.——Among 


other visitors whom we may expect at the Great Ex- 
hibition next year will be a German chorus, made up 
of many Liedertafel societies, rivalling in number the 
never-to-be-forgotten C ologne ‘gathering (an assemblage 
of more than 2,000 voices), the intention of which is to 
give performances in Le ‘he French Opera 
House, which has been so long closed, re-ope a its 
portals on Monday. Alboni was to appear in the 
Favourite. Frederick Lemaitre is going to migrate 
still higher up the Boulevards, and is going to act at 
the Gaiteé during the winter.——An English gentle- 
man, named Bowes, has contracted for the lease of the 
Theatre des Varietes at Paris for a number of years, 

for an enormous sum, the French papers say 60,000/., 

but other accounts say that it is on/y 40,000/. or there- 

abouts. ‘This dramatic Mecenas, intends, say the 
Paris journals, to confide the management of the theatre 
to Mdlle. Delorme, an actress of reputation. We 
learn that it is the intention of the commitice of the 
Grand National Concerts, to produce original lyrical 
works by native composers. George Macfarren and 
Edward Loder are already engaged, “and we believe an 
offer has been made to John Barnett, the author of The 
Mountain Sylph, Balfe will be the musical director ; 
Herr Molique, leader ; and the celebrated Musard is to 
be entrusted with the composing and conducting of the 
dance-music. We understand also that the world- 
famous chorus of the Berlin Chapel Royal, consisting of 








seventy male voices, under the direction of Kapel- | 
orchestra | 
will amount to ninety- eight performers. -——At Madrid | 


Meister Neidthardt, has been secured. ‘The 
a new grand Italian Opera House, built at the expense 
of the state, to be called ‘‘ Teatro del Oriente,” is about 
to be opened, and Roneoni is gone to appear at the 
opening; he is a great favourite with the people of 
Madrid, and was director of the opera there for two 
years, 
Paris in the part of Léonore in La Favorite with 
great success ; she had sung in the provinces before, at 
Bourdeaux and other places. Roger is the Fernand, 
Barroilhet resumes his ‘‘ creation’ of the King, and 
Levasseur Balthazar, ‘This new cast gives the opera 
all the charm and attraction of novelty. The Opera 
House has been restored and beautifully decorated. 








ART JOURNAL. 


The History of Ancient Art. ‘Translated from 
the German of Joun WinckELMANN, by G. 
Henry Loner. Vol. II. Boston: Munroe 
& Co.* 

Ir is pleasing to observe, at a time when the 

subject of the Fine Arts occupies so large a 

place in the pub lic mind, the appearance of a 

translation of a work on the prince iples of Art 

of so classic areputation as that of WincKEL- 

MANN. There are few works for which we 

have looked with more interest than this, and 

our high anticipations have been more than 
realized in the volume before us, which is one 
of the most elegant in the elegance of taste, not 
of lavish gold leaf, ever issued from an Ame- 
rican press, and decidedly the most valuable 
publication on the Fine Arts yet produced in 

America, : 

This volume on Greek Art forms the second 
of the entire work, and has preceded the first 
which treats of the E gyptian, Phenici ian, 
Etruscan, and other sarly schools, on account 


* We are indebted for this notice to the Editor of the Yew 
York Literary World. 





of the superior interest and importance of | 
Greek Art. We trust that the appearance of | 
its fellow will not be long delayed. 

Dr. Lopes has executed a diflicult task with 
great elegance, and shown equal taste in the se- | 
lection of the illust ‘ations, which impart a value 
to the volume as a work of art, apart from the 
book itself. The head of Baccuus, taken from 
WInNcKELMANN’s Monumenti Antichi Illustrati, 
is a most exquisitely engraved representation 
of one of the greatest glories of the Antique. 
It is a fine opening to the volume, raising and | 
attuning the mind to the height of that which | 
is to follow ; and, to take a mercantile view, 
offers a temptation to the book buyer of taste, 
which he will find it hard to resist. 

As our present occupation is not with the 
biography of WinckELMANN, we need not 
follow him through his early struggle to the 
long-desired visit to Rome, which was the 
foundation of the volume before us, and at once 
gave him a high position among the best men 
of his time, and gained him the friends ship of 
Gortus. ‘These early struggles, however, are 
connected with his works, because they show 
a firmness and perseverance which cannot but 
make us admire the man, and render that 
respect to his opinions which is due to the 
strong-minded and high-minded. 

The work is an investigation of the princi- 
ples of Greek Art. In the opening book are 
shown the circumstances in Greece favouring | , 
the development of Art, in the mild climate of | ; 
the country, with the out-door life of the peo- 





Alboni has appeared at the grand Opera at | 


ple, and the dev elopment of the physical beauty 
which they so greatly prized : 


Since, therefore, beauty was thus desired 
by the Greeks, nothing was concealed which could en- 
hance it. Every beautiful person sought to become 
known to the whole nation by this endowment, and es- 
pecially to please the artists, be they decreed the 


and prized 


cause 


Boog ‘ ; : } 
| prize of beauty, and for this very reason they had an | 
| opportunity of seeing beauty daily. Beauty was an ex- 
| cellence which led to fame; for we find that the Greek | 


histories make mention of Aree whee were distinguished 
for it. Some persons were even characterized by a par- 
ticular name, borrowed from beautiful portion of | 
the body; thus Demetrius Poliorcetes 
the beauty of his eyelids. It appears, indeed, to have | 
been a belief, that the procreation of beautiful children | 
might be promoted by the distribution of prizes for 
beauty, as there is reason to infer from the contests of 


some 


was named from 








beauty which were instituted in the remotest ages by | 
Cypselus, King of Arcadia, in the time of the Heraclidx, 
on the banks of the river Alpheus in Elis; and also | 
from the fact that, at the festival of the Philesian | 


Apollo, a prize for the most exquisite kiss was conferred 
on the youthful. Its assignment was subject to the de- 
cision of a jndge, as was probably also the case at 
Megara, at the tomb of Diocles. At Sparta, and at Les- 
bos, in the te mple of Juno, and among the citizens of 
1 for the 





Parrhasia, the women contendec prize of beauty. 
The regard for this quality was so general and so strong, 
that, as Oppian declares, the Spartan women placed in 
their sleeping rooms an Apollo, or Bacchus, or Nereus, o1 
Narcissus, or Hyacinthus, or Cas ind Pollux, in order 
that they might bear beautiful children. If it is true, 


and that 


} 


what Dion Chrysostom asserts of his own time, 
, ised to be an ol 


Trajan, that manly beauties had c¢ 
ject of regard, that people no longer knew how to prize 
them, then this very disregard may t 
decline of art at that time. 





ye considered as one 


cause of the 


The humane disposition of the Greeks, 
compared with the Romans, was also favour- 
able to Art. So also their free institutions. 
The national taste was also shown in their 
fondness for statues, which they caused to be 
erected not only to their heroes, but to the 
victors in the games, and even to the success- 
ful horses in the chariot races. The statues of 
the deities inspired, of course, the still higher 





| bodiment of Beauty, with a noble 





reverence of devotion. The statues, conspicu- 





ously pls nied and everywher e honoured, natu- 
rally offered the highest incentive to the 
youthful sculptor to as pire to similar excellence, 
when, in the words of our author, “the artist 
had the whole nation for judges of his work.” 
The like feeling produced like hi: appy results in 
the noblest period of Italian Art, when Art 
was the handmaid of Religion, and they will 
again appear when the artist is again called 
upon for the highest exercise of his art, the 
exhibition of the “ seauty of Holiness,” and 
the triumphs of his Christian Faith. 

The freedom of the Greeks, and the high 
thoughts a#1 noble deeds it inspired, had also 


| its effect t, and with these were combined the 
| social position of the artist, his intercourse 


with philosophers and statesmen : 


The 


ness. 


uses to which art was applied sustained its great- 
Being consecrated to the gods, and devoted only 
to the holiest and best purposes in the land, at the same 
time that economy and simplicity characterized the 
abodes of the citizens, the artist was not cramped in the 
grandeur of his subject or of his conceptions to suit the 
size of the dwelling or gratify the fancy of its pr ounge 
but his work was made to conform to the lofty ideas of 
the whole nation. W e know that Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, Aristides, and Cimon, the leaders and deliverers 
of Greece, resided in no better houses than their neigh- 
bours. The dwellings of the opulent differed from 
ordinary houses only in having a court, which was in- 
clused by the building, and in which the master of the 
family was accustomed to sacrifice. Tombs were re- 
1 must therefore be 
celebrated painter, was willing 
to be employed in embellishing with his pencil a tomb 
before the city of Tritia, in Achaia. We must also con- 
sider how much emulation in art was fostered, when 
cities rivalled each other in the endeavour to obtain a 
beautiful statue, and when a whole people defrayed the 
expense of statues, not only to the gods, but also to the 


ard P wad nG 1 
ardead as red edluces; we not, 


surprised that Nicias, the 


sac 


Victors in the public games. Some few cities were 
known, even in ancient times, merely through one ex- 
quisite statue—as Aliphera by a Pallas in bronze, 


executed by Hecatodorus and Sostratus. 


The author then touches upon painting, 
which he thinks always occupied a lower posi- 
tion in Greece than sculpture, for this reason : 


Sculpture promoted the worship of the gods, and was 
in its turn promoted by it. But painting had no such 
advantage. It was, sabia eummeaite d to the Gods and 
Temples; and some few of the latter, as that of Juno at 
Samos, were Pinacothece, bed picture galleries; at Rome, 
likewise, paintings by the best masters were hung up in 
the Temple of Peace, that is, in the uppet rooms or 
But paintings do not appear to have been, 
among the Greeks, an object of holy, undoubting rever- 
ence and adoration. ‘There is not at least, among all 
those noticed Pliny and Pausanias, a single one 
which obtained the honour, unless, perchance, an allu- 
sion to such a picture may be discovered in the passage 
from Phila in the note. 


In Chapter II. 


topic, the “ Essential of 


arches. 


by 


the author approaches his 
Art,” that is the em- 
diffidence, 
well befitting the lofty subject : 


I imagine myself, in fact, appearing in the Olympic 
Stadium, where I seem to see countless statues of young, 
manly her and two-horse and four-horse chariots of 


’ 











bronze, with the figures of a victors erect thereon, and 
other wonder of art. Indeed, my imagination has seve- 
ral times plunged me into ere a reverie, in which I 
have pte myself to those athletes, since my essay is 
to be regarded as no less doubtful in it ve than theirs. 
I cannot but think of myself thus, venturing on 
the enterprise of elucidating the principles and causes 
of many works of art, visible around me, and of their 


lofty beauties; in which attempt, as in th 
beauty, I before me, not one, but numerous en- 
lightened judges, 


e contests of 


see 


He proc eeds to show that the estimation of 
beauty in Art as in Nature is modified by in- 
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dividual sentiment, and still more in the former 
than in the latter. ‘ For since the former ex- 
cite less than the latter, so will they also— 
when they are designed after ideas of elevated 
beauty, and more serious than gay—be less 
pleasing to the uninstructed mind than an 
ordinary pretty face which is lively and ani- 
mated. ‘The cause lies in our passions, which 
with most men are excited by the first look, 
and the senses are already gratified, when 
reason, unsatisfied is seeking to discover the 
charm of real beauty. It is not, then, beauty 
which captivates us, but sensuality. Conse- 
quently, young persons, in whom the passions 
are in a state of excitement and ferment, will 
look upon those faces as divine, which though 
not strictly beautiful, have the charm of tender 
and passionate expression; and they will be 
less affected by a truly beautiful woman, even 
with the shape and majesty of Juno, whose 
gestures and actions evince modesty and deco- 
rum.” 

The conception of beauty in artists is also 
formed from their “first crude impressions, 
which are seldom weakened or destroyed by 
loftier beauties.” We fear this fault is due to 
human nature, and there is little hope of 
amending it, for every Rapuarn will have his 
Fornarina, and paint and model after her as 
long as the world lasts. The opinion of those 
who question the correctness of all conceptions 
of beauty because the standard varies among 
remote nations, who, as they have a different 
standard of complexion, may also have a dif- 
ferent one as to beauty of form, which they 
may assimilate to brute creations, is soon dis- 
posed of, by showing such assimilation to be 
against nature, or the effect of incomplete or 
exaggerated development, and consequently 
against that regular conformation which beauty 
requires. Colour assists but does not consti- 
tute beauty; a position which is thus quaintly 
and most beautifully illustrated in one of the 
finest similies we have ever met with: “just as 
the taste of wine is more agreeable, from its 
colour, when drunk from a transparent glass 
than from the most costly golden cup.” — 

The author follows with his own view of the 
beautiful, which we imagine to be summed up 
in the union of beautiful parts from Nature, 
into one harmonious and ideal whole. We 
have followed our author for some time with 
much minuteness, with a view to give some 
idea of his train of thought. He afterwards 
discusses the conformation and beauty of the 
Deities and Heroes, exhibiting the mode of 
representation of each personage. We quote a 
sentence to show the purity in every respect in 
High Art. Venus is the character usually re- 
presented for the exhibition of the voluptuous 
and the sensual: 

The celestial, not less than the Medicean Venus, has 
in her softly-opened eyes that expression of tenderness 
and love which the Greeks term “liquid;” it is owing 
entirely to the lower eyelid being somewhat elevated, as 
I will point out hereafter in my remarks on the beauty 
of the eyes. This look is, however, entirely free from 
wantonness, for love was regarded by the ancient artists 
and intelligent philosophers, in the words of Euripides, 
the associate of Wisdom; yet certain modern sculptors 
have imparted an expression of this sort to their statues 
of Venus, with the design of showing thereby what god- 
dess they intended to represent. ; 


The following chapters are devoted to the 
“ Expression of Beauty in Features and Ac- 
tion,” “ Proportion,” “Compositior,” “ Beauty 
of individual parts of the Body,” and “the 
drawing of the figures of Animals by Greek 
Masters”—a_ most interesting aud valuable 
part of the volume. 


The work is throughout lucid, and free from 
the pedantry of technicality. Its clearness 
constitutes its great charm. It does not dis- 
cuss any one subject at great length, but aims 
at a general view of Art with attention to its 
minute developments, It is, if he may use the 
phrase, a grammar of Greek Art, a sine qua non 
to all who would thoroughly investigate its 
language of form. 


WrxckELMAnn was the pioneer in the higher 
forms of Fine Art criticism, and faults may 
undoubtedly be found in him. It would not 
be giving a fair view of the book were we to 
omit mention of an unfortunate passage on 
RapnaeL Menas, an artist whose works are 
the perfection of commonplace, in which a 
strain of extravagant eulogy is wound up by 
styling Menes the German Rarnagr, This 
is the greatest, but we are tempted to say the 
only blemish on the book. Art criticism has 
undoubtedly become more profound since his 
day, but his work still remains a classic. It 
should not be forgotten that along with the 
Laocoon of Lessing, it was a favourite with 
GOETHE. 

WincKELMANN, the son of a cobbler, was 
the first Fine Art critic of the age and father- 
land of Gorruse. The fact is worth remem- 
bering by those who look upon Art as merely 
luxury, on the bust and the painting as part 
of the furniture of the rich man’s dwelling, as 
remote from the poor man’s sympathies as the 
velvet and rosewood of the saloon. Fortu- 
nately, there are few at the present day who 
would entertain so great an absurdity, but the 
public mind is far from a healthy state on this 
subject. Why should not Art, or a knowledge 
of it, be as widely spread as literature? Why 
if SuHaxspERE is brought down from turkey 
morocco and gilt edges to plebeian sheep and 
double columns, should we not have RapHaet’s 
works accessible in cheap engravings? Who 
can tell but that, by the humble agency of some 
cheap print or plaster cast, the turn may have 
been given to many a youthful mind, which 
has ennobled the after life. 

The traveller who has faithfully and reve- 
rently trod the venerated soil of Italy, the 
home of Art, classic and Christian, looks with 
feelings of almost friendship on the tomb of 
WrinckeLmann. It imparts classicality to the 
prosaic reality of Trieste, where all but its 
magnificent merchant palace would be indif- 
ferent anywhere; but to the traveller who 
“swam in a gondola” the previous night in 
Venice, seems horribly tame and flat. It is a 
not unfitting resting-place, however, for him 
whose dust it holds; an outpost of Italy, on 
the borders of the Land of Art, a landmark 
to the traveller, as this his work now before 
us has long been to the searcher of the Beau- 
tiful. 

WinckELMANN fell here by the hand of an 
assassin, who was instigated to the deed by the 
poor temptation of the gold contained in a few 
antique medals which the Art-pilgrim had in 
his possession. 

As the noblest eulogy of the man we trans- 
late the concluding passage of Gortne’s 
remarks on WINCKELMANN’s Letters to Br- 
RENDIS, Its eloquence reminds us in parts 
of Jeremy Tayror. 

It was at the topmost pinnacle of greatness 
which he could ever have hoped to attain that 
the world vanished from him. [is fatherland 
awaited his return, friends stretched out their 
arms to embrace him, all the expressions of 
the affection which were so necessary to his 











which he so highly esteemed, needed only his 
presence to be heaped upon him. And we 
may also esteem him happy in this respect, 
that he rose from the culminating point of 
earthly existence to the home of the Blessed $ 
and that a short conflict and a quick smart 
withdrew him from among the living. He felt 
not the crushing weight of years, nor the 
weakening of intellectual powers, nor the dis- 
persal of the Art treasures, which, although 
anticipated, did not take place before his eyes, 
He lived as a Man, and it was as a fully deve- 
loped Man that he was taken away. And he 
has the advantage of appearing ever to pos- 
terity as one in his primal force, for it is in the 
form that the man wears when he quits the 
arth that he wanders amid the Shades, and 
thus it is that AcuiLxEs is present to us as an 
ever-striving warrior. It may be for our good 
also, that WincKELMANN was early taken from 
us, for from his grave the inspiration of his 
intellect nerves us, and excites in our minds 
the most earnest impulse, to set on and ever 
onward with zeal and love that which he has 
begun. 








Tue Art Journal, for September, has three engravings 
from pictures in the Vernon Gallery. The subjects of 
these are “ The Countess,” from Sir T. LAWRENCE’s 
picture; “ A Highland Cottage,” by A. Fraser; “ The 
Port of Leghorn,” by Sir A. W. Caucorr. “ Ariel,” 
and “ A Garden,” form subjects of woodcuts for i!lus- 
trations of passages from poets. The editor continues 
to give great attention to the progress of preparations 
for the Great Exhibition; and, notwithstanding that 
artists, as well as the public generally, are in the full 
enjoyment of vacation just now, he has never presented 
a number richer in original articles. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


In passing through Edinburgh, Prince Albert, on the 
30th ult., laid the foundation stone for the National 
Gallery on the Mound.——The statute to the late pro- 
fessor Samuel Cooper, F.R.S., is completed, and a 
public meeting of medical men will shortly be convened 
to decide where it shall be placed. Opinion appears to 
be divided between University College Hospital and the 
Royal College of Surgeons.—--Louis Philippe has 
presented to the state of the Standish collection of 
pictures, the possession of which was confirmed to him 
by a recent award of the Conseil d’ Etat.—-—An eques- 
trian statue of Her Majesty is about to be erected in 
Glasgow, in commemoration of the Royal visit in 1849. 
By letters from Florence we learn that Hiram 
Powers, the American sculptor, has completed a grand 
allegorical figure of his country. ‘The statue, a female, 
has a diadem beneath her feet, and in her hand the cap 
of liberty. The figure finds her support on the fasces, 
— indicative, it is said, of the fact that justice is the 
true foundation of afree commonwealth. The destina- 
tion of the statue is reported to be Washington,—— 
The original engravings of Landseer’s ‘ Highland 
Pastime,’ and ‘‘ Devonshire Sport,’ which are in 
Landseer’s earlier style, and more highly elaborated 
than his later productions, having become exhausted, 
the Messrs. Dickinson, of Bond-street, in whom the 
copyright of the engravings rests, are preparing for 
publication two fresh prints, which are being executed 
in a beautiful style of mezzotint.——Amongst the 
portraits of the late Sir R. Peel, which have recently 
been exhibited, there is perhaps no one in which fidelity 
of likeness, both as to features and expression and cor- 
rectness of drawing and colouring, are better preserved, 








than in a small half-length picture painted by Mr. J. 
Linnell about eight or ten years ago, and now to be 
seen at the establishment of Mr. White, at 28, Maddox- 
strect. The late statesman is represented as he appeared 
in life, not as if got up for the purpose of sitting for a 
portrait. His peculiar and characteristic expression is 
at once recognised, and the artist has been happy in 
giving the mannerism by which he was distinguished. 
——A very interesting gallery of views, being the whole 
of the coloured lithographic drawings hitherto com- 
pleted, and a number of the original paintings by Mr. 
Stanfield, R.A., Mr. Cattermole, and the other eminent 
artists employed in the illustration of the work entitled 


existence, all the testimonials of public respect, | Scotland Delineated, has been opened gratuitously to 
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the patrons of art, at the establishment of Messrs. 
Leggatt & Co., 79, Cornhill. The aggregate amount 
realized by the sale of the King of Holland’s collection 
is said to be 1,222,837 florins—about 108,000. Of 
those pictures which have found their w ay into this 
country the purchases for the Marquis of Hertford 
amounted to 15,5007. Mr. Woodburn, our readers will 
have seen, is the largest buyer of drawings. A con- 





temporary states that he bought 108 lots at a cost of | 


about 36,700 florins. ——The Paris Exhibition of Works | 


of Living Artists is fixed to commence on the 15th of 
December next. Englishmen will be allowed to exhibit 
on exactly the same conditions as natives, provided 
their works be declared of sufficient merit by a jury 
nominated by the artists themselves.——-The Art 
Journal informs us that a method of ornamenting 
black marble has recently been discovere d, which is by 
extracting the colouring matter of the marble (bitumen) 
without injuring its surface; and by extracting the 
colour to a greater or less degree different shades are 
produced, giving it the effect of an engraving; indeed 
the method pursued is nearly the same as aquatint 
engraving. Another mode of ornamentinz black marble 

is by scratching the polished surface with a steel or 
diamond point, which produces a white mark of different 
degrees of intensity according to the de ee the scratch, 

by which means, in skilful hands, beautiful engravings 

are produced, 








DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—The Adelphi company is 
still at this house, and it has received an important 
addition by the return of Mr. Hupson, who has been 
“starring” for two years in America with great 
success. He is not only the best Irish actor we have at 


| of his mind and works were given by M. 


| combination ere he arrives at a “ 


| just announe ed. 


NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 


M. DE BALZAC. 
FRENCH fiction has lost one of its most forcible, 
fertile, and popular authors, by the recent death of 
| M. de Balzac, which our foreign contemporaries have | 
We will not here attempt to offer a | 


chronicle of the literary works of this voluminous and | 
vivid writer. Many curious particulars of the history 
Jules Janin 
in the French series which he contributed to the papers | 


on the ‘‘ Literature of the Nineteenth Century’ that 
appeared in our columns seventeen years ago (see Athe- | 
neum, No. 499.) It will be enough to state here that 
M.de Balzac was a native of Touraine, by some years 


- x than the present century. He was educated at 
ollege, and thence passed at once into the whirl of 
Parisi an literary life; for many years writing and pub- 
lishing obscurely under the pseudonyme of Horace de 
St. Aubin,—and only in 1829 singing his “Peau de 
Chagrin’’ with the real name which was subsequently 
to become so famous. His earlier tales, so far as we re- 
collect them, were comparatively crudeand hasty sketches, 
lacking truth and distinctive character. To some wri- 
ters, however, this profusion of attempt by way of pre 
paration, is necessary—ripening in place of exhausting 
their faculties. While a Scott comes at once to his 
me a m as a novelist in ‘* Waverley,’”’—a Thackeray 
tries his hand year after year on this ‘and the other 
Vanity Fair.’”’ It is } 


| the career not before, but after the arrival which marks 


present, but he sings well, and is a lively performer in | 


parts out of his usual line. When he m: dae his appear 

ance last night in M. Bourcicault’s clever play of the 
Knight of Ava, he was received with loud and con- 

tinued acclamations. 

Tue Otympic THEATRE.—Mr. Farren has at 
length removed his small but well disciplined company 
to this house. He has produced Giralda with almost 
unexampled rapidity. The original piece, it is stated, 
is written by Monsieur Seribe, and is at the present 
moment a source of nightly attraction at the Opera | 
Comique in Paris. 
Fontaine, and the subject is extremly well adapted to 
dramatic purposes. The scene is laid in Spain, and the 
principal characters are Don Philip of Arragon, My. 
V. FaRreEN, jun.; Don Manuel de 
Leigh Murray; Piquillo, a miller, Mr. Compron ; 
The Princess Tsabel of - Arragon, Mrs. Leigh Murray ; 
and Giralda, Mrs. Stertinc. The play was most 
satisfactorily performed, and is to be repeated. 

Sapuer’s WeLLs THEATRE.—Mr. Pups still 
wisely pursues his practice of relying upon the higher 
order of Drama. Beyond the revival of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s Legend of Florence, there has not been a 
novelty since the opening of the house. Hamlet, which 
is produced with « great deal of care and taste, "and in 
which Mr. Puexps plays the Joyal Dane, has proved 
the most popular piece. 

Tur New Srranp THEAtre.—Mr. Bowron has 
succeeded to the lesseeship of this house, with but little 

romise of a favourable campaign. Dallet is made a 
eading feature in the performaneces—a class of display 
to which the Little Strand is quite unsuited, and from 
which its reputation is dissociated. 

THe CoLossrEuUM AND CyYCLORAMA continue to 
attract numbers of sight seers. No abatement of the 
spirit with which this elegant place of resort is con- 
ducted is discernible. 

Tux Diorama, Recent’s Pank.—A reduction in 
the price of admission seems to have been very accept- 
able to vacation visitors. The Royal Castle of Stol- 
zenfels, and The Shrine of the Nativity, are still 
exhibited. 

Burronp’s Panorama.—As long as the Aretic 
Regions and Irish Scenery continue to be the subject 
of two of Mr. Burroxp’s apenas , he seems to 
incur no danger of an empty house. These pictures are 
artistic triumphs, and should ing hima fair reward, 

Tne Panorama or THE Nive (Egypti 
and THe PANorRaAMA oF AUSTRALIA (Leicester 
Square), still continue open. 
share of the patronage they deserve. 

Tue Potyrecunic Insvrrution.—Punch ridi- 
cules the variety to be found in this institution, fox 
getting that the variety is so well generalized as to form, 
in fact, many distinct exhibitions and sources of in- 
struction. 
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| attack on our sympathies or antipathies—such a mastery 
It is founded on a story by La | 





the place of the author; and among some hundred 
novels which succeeded the proclamation of M. de 
Balzac’s’ identity, we need but me ntion “Te Pére 
Goriot,’”’ ‘“‘ La Femme de Trente Ans,’’ (that most ex- 
quisite picture of Beauty in the afternoon of her 
charms and tr iumphs—still charming, still triumphant !) 
‘“‘ Engénie Grandet,” and ‘“‘Un Grand Homme de Pro- 
vince a Paris,’’ as indications of the richness of the 
vein, when once, by experiment, and after difficulty 
and with experience, it was opened. Greater power 
has rarely been put forth in fiction than the above works 
It is true that we have in them too much of 
the an tomy of bad passions and false morals, he 
fault of the author, or of the society depicted by him ? 

but withal such a clearness of vis Aeon renee a direct 


over the craft of story- telling, as enthral us with a 
fascination the like of which is rarely evoked on this 
side of the Channel. Though we are grieved—pained 
—revolted—we are still held as fast by one of M. « 
Balzac’s novels as was the Wedding Guest by the 
** Ancient Mariner”’ till the tale was told out. For | 
the moment the prodigious fecundity of M. de Balzac | 
may have stood in the way of his gaining a high lite- 
rary reputation ; but it is assured, we think, for the 
future, in right of the works specified and some dozen 
besides.—Tempted by the great gains which attend 
theatrical success in Paris, M. de Bi ulzac frequently, of 
later days, tried the stage; but there he kept his 
re pulsiveness, without making any dramatic effect. It 
is as a novelist that he must live in the history of French | 
literature of the nineteenth century :—before M. Siie 
the social, and M. Paul de Kock the comical,—betwixt 
M. Hugo, the poet-romancer, and M. Dumas, the 
manufacturing poet.— Atheneum. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


| 
| 


An invention has been patented, called the ‘‘ Auto- 
graphic Press,’’ by which a letter written on prepared 
paper can be transferred by ashort process to a metallic 
late, from which any number of copies may afterwards 
o taken on common paper, and by ordinary pressure. 
A NEW Fossit Fue.t.—A most interesting discovery 
as been made in Russia, between Dorpat and Norva, 
of a combustible as carboniferous and c ape age as | 
coal. Itis of a yellowish brown colour, with white 
spots, and is the subject of much speculation, being 
said to be of a much carlier geological period than any 
known coal-field.— Mining Journal. 
ASTRONOMICAL a Pt OG 
having stated to the Lords of the Treasury that Mr. 
Otto von Struve, one of the astronomers of tlie [my erial 
Observatory of Pulkows, bsc-g St. Petersburgh, was 
expected to arrive in England, bringing with him the 
standard bar employed in the great Indian survey, 
which has been entrusted to the Russian astronomers 
for comparison with the standards used in the great 
Russian survey, and that it was important that this 
standard bar should be landed in its case with as little 


— Professor Airy 


disturbance as possible, their Lordships have desired | 


one of their secretaries to give the necessary directions 


| distinguished from them by several re-actions. 


| work. 


duri: 


| the French 


to the proper authorities, in order that the standard | the seat in the Academy of 


bar in question might be examined with the utmost 
possible care, and be at once delivered. 

New ty Discovered Metrau.—<According to a paper 
read before the Stockholm Academy of Sciences, a new 
metal has been discovered by M. Ulgren, and has re- 
ceived the name Aridium. This substance is found 
principally in the chrome-iron ores of Reoras, Its 
oxides show some analogy to those of iron, but may be 
Thns, 
with prussiate of potash, a solution of the peroxide 
gives, indeed, like iron, a dark blue precipitate, but on 
adding excess of = prussiate, it passes into a dirty 
green. Metallic aridium has not yet been obtained. 

M. Guillen y Calomarde has just discovered a new 
telescopic star between the polar star and Cynosure, 
near to the rise of the tail of the Little Bear—a star at 
least that certainly did not exist in October last. M. 
Calomarde endeavoured to determine if this star could 
be the same as that observed by Arzachel de Toléde in 
1109, and which disappeared three years after it was 
first seen. Ile found, however, that this could not be, 
for the old star was placed in the body of the Little 
Bear, and the new one is muel nearer the polar star, 
and farther from Cynosure. According to the obser- 
vations of M. Calomarde, the new star should have an 
increasing brillianey, and it is likely that in less than 
a month this star, which is now visible only through a 
telescope, may be seen with the naked eye. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 

A NEW edition, the fourth, of Mary Barton is in the 
press. John Ruskin, the eloquent critic, has a 
volume on Architecture in the press, which is to prepare 
the way for his work on the Stones of Venice.—— 
Thackeray has made an agreement for a new Christmas 
Book. new work for children is announced by 
George Sand, to be illustrated by her son Maurice; its 
title is Histoire du véritable Grobouille.——A General 
Index to the Edinburgh Review from the fifty -first to 
the eighticth volume, inclusive, is at length published. 
——Bulwer has commenced a new novel in Blackwood. 
——A Life of Sir Robert Peel, in two yols., giving 
an historical account of his public career and his best 
speeches, is announced by Professor Kunzel, of Darm- 
stadt.——The Senate of the University of Padua is 
preparing for publication two curious works, of which 
the manuscripts are in the library of that establishment. 

One is a translation in Hebrew verse of the Divina 
Commedia of Dante, by Samuel Rieti, Grand Rabbi of 
Padua in the sixteenth century. The second is a trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, likewise in Hebrew, 
in stanzas of eighteen verses of a very complicated 
metre, from the pen of the Rabbi Sabbati-Mari, the 
successor of Rieti, who was celebrated as a philosophcr 
and physician. He died in the year 1680, in the 94th 
year of his age.——Mr. Robert Stephenson has de- 
clined the honour of knighthood.——M. Philarete 
Chasles, in his eloquent and just obituary notice of M. 

de Balzac, contributed to the Journal des Deébats, 

recalls an anecdote worth noting as a trait of character. 
In M. de Balzac’s library, some years ago, there was 











| found by a visitor a statuette of Napoleon in plaster, 


with a strip of paper wafered to it en bandeau, and on 
the strip of paper was written,—‘‘ That which 
Napoleon left unhutbed with his sword, I will complete 
with my pen! Honoré de Balzac.” From some 
law proceedings before one of the Paris courts, reported 
in the newspapers, it appears that M. Ledru Rollin has 
had to bring an action against the purchaser of the 
copyright of his famous Decadence of England, to 
recover payment of the bills of exchange given for the 
The unfortunate purchaser has pleaded in his 
defence that the work has not sold at all, and that he 
has got whole rooms full of copies, or, as he expressed 
it, ‘‘nightingales’” (the technical term of French pub- 
lishers for unsaleable works.) ——The Minister of the 
Interior has decided that the marble bust of M. de 





| Balzac shall be placed in the gallery of the celebrated 


men of the 19th century in the Museum of Versailles. 
He at the same time decided that the marble necessary 
for the statue shall be offered to the subscription forme d 
for raising a monument to the eclebrated writer.— 
The Rev. Dr. Jeremie, rece tly r elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambrix Ige, has received from the 
Court of Directors, in eration of his services 
years as ( lassieal Professor and Dean at 
the East India Civil College, the present of a valuable 
piece of» plate ——The Montteur publishes a decree of 
President, declaring the professorship of 
Mathematics in the Colleges of France, held by 
Libri, to be vacant, in consequence of his absence, and 
that the amount of salary due to M. Libri is to be re- 
turned to the Treasury. A second decree declares that 
Science (section of 
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dividual sentiment, and still more in the former 
than in the latter. ‘For since the former ex- 
cite less than the latter, so will they also— 
when they are designed after ideas of elevated 
beauty, and more serious than gay—be less 
pleasing to the uninstructed mind than an 
ordinary pretty face which is lively and ani- 
mated. ‘The cause lies in our passions, which 
with most men are excited by the first look, 
and the senses are already gratified, when 
reason, unsatisfied is seeking to discover the 
charm of real beauty. It is not, then, beauty 
which captivates us, but sensuality. Conse- 
quently, young persons, in whom the passions 
are in a state of excitement and ferment, will 
look upon those faces as divine, which though 
not strictly beautiful, have the charm of tender 
and passionate expression; and they will be 
less affected by a truly beautiful woman, even 
with the shape and majesty of Juno, whose 
gestures and actions evince modesty and deco- 
rum.” 

The conception of beauty in artists is also 
formed from their “first crude impressions, 
which are seldom weakened or destroyed by 
loftier beauties.” We fear this fault is due to 
human nature, and there is little hope of 
amending it, for every Rapnaer will have his 
Fornarina, and paint and model after her as 
long as the world lasts. The opinion of those 
who question the correctness of all conceptions 
of beauty because the standard varies among 
remote nations, who, as they have a different 
standard of complexion, may also have a dif- 
ferent one as to beauty of form, which they 
may assimilate to brute creations, is soon dis- 
posed of, by showing such assimilation to be 
against nature, or the effect of incomplete or 
exaggerated development, and consequently 
against that regular conformation which beauty 
requires. Colour assists but does not consti- 
tute beauty; a position which is thus quaintly 
and most beautifully illustrated in one of the 
finest similies we have ever met with: “just as 
the taste of wine is more agreeable, from its 
colour, when drunk from a transparent glass 
than from the most costly golden cup.” 

The author follows with his own view of the 
beautiful, which we imagine to be summed up 
in the union of beautiful parts from Nature, 
into one harmonious and ideal whole. We 
have followed our author for some time with 
much minuteness, with a view to give some 
idea of his train of thought. He afterwards 
discusses the conformation and beauty of the 
Deities and Heroes, exhibiting the mode of 
representation of each personage. We quotea 
sentence to show the purity in every respect in 
High Art. Venvs is the character usually re- 
presented for the exhibition of the voluptuous 
and the sensual: 

The celestial, not less than the Medicean Venus, has 
in her softly-opened eyes that expression of tenderness 
and love which the Greeks term “liquid;” it is owing 
entirely to the lower eyelid being somewhat elevated, as 
I will point out hereafter in my remarks on the beauty 
of the eyes. This look is, however, entirely free from 
wantonness, for love was regarded by the ancient artists 
and intelligent philosophers, in the words of Euripides, 
the associate of Wisdom; yet certain modern sculptors 
have imparted an expression of this sort to their statues 
of Venus, with the design of showing thereby what god- 
dess they intended to represent. 


The following chapters are devoted to the | 


“ Expression of Beauty in Features and Ac- 
tion,” “ Proportion,” “Composition,” * Beauty 
of individual parts of the Body,’ and “the 
drawing of the figures of Animals by Greek 


Masters”—a most interesting and Valuable | 


part of the volume. 


The work is throughout lucid, and free from 
the pedantry of technicality. Its clearness 
constitutes its great charm. It does not dis- 
cuss any one subject at great length, but aims 
at a general view of Art with attention to its 
minute developments, It is, if he may use the 
phrase, a grammar of Greek Art, a sine quad non 
to all who would thoroughly investigate its 
language of form. 


WincketMann was the pioneer in the higher 
forms of Fine Art criticism, and faults may 
undoubtedly be found in him. It would not 
be giving a fair view of the book were we to 
omit mention of an unfortunate passage on 
Raprnaret Mens, an artist whose works are 
the perfection of commonplace, in which a 
strain of extravagant eulogy is wound up by 
styling Menes the German Rarnaen, 
is the greatest, but we are tempted to say the 
only blemish on the book. Art criticism has 
undoubtedly become more profound since his 
day, but his work still remains a classic. It 
should not be forgotten that along with the 
Laocoon of Lessing, it was a favourite with 
GoETHE. 

WIncKELMANN, the son of a cobbler, was 
the first Fine Art critic of the age and father- 
land of Gorrne. The fact is worth remem- 
bering by those who look upon Art as merely 
luxury, on the bust and the painting as part 
of the furniture of the rich man’s dwelling, as 
remote from the poor man’s sympathies as the 
velvet and rosewood of the saloon. Fortu- 
nately, there are few at the present day who 
would entertain so great an absurdity, but the 
public mind is far from a healthy state on this 
subject. Why should not Art, or a knowledge 
of it, be as widely spread as literature? Why 
if SHaxsPERE is brought down from turkey 





works accessible in cheap engravings ? 
ean tell but that, by the humble agency of some 
cheap print or plaster cast, the turn may have 
been given to many a youthful mind, which 
has ennobled the after life. 

The traveller who has faithfully and reve- 
rently trod the venerated soil of Italy, the 
home of Art, classic and Christian, looks with 
feelings of almost friendship on the tomb of 
WinckeELMANN. It imparts classicality to the 
prosaic reality of Trieste, where all but its 
magnificent merchant palace would be indif- 
ferent anywhere; but to the traveller who 
“swam in a gondola” the previous night in 
Venice, seems horribly tame and flat. It is a 
not unfitting resting-place, however, for him 
whose dust it holds; an outpost of Italy, on 
the borders of the Land of Art, a landmark 
to the traveller, as this his work now before 
us has long been to the searcher of the Beau- 
tiful. 

Wincketmann fell here by the hand of an 
assassin, who was instigated to the deed by the 
poor temptation of the gold contained in a few 
antique medals which the Art-pilgrim had in 
his possession. 

As the noblest eulogy of the man we trans- 
late the concluding passage of GortTne’s 
remarks on WincKELMANN’s Letters to Br- 
RENDIS, Its eloquence reminds us in parts 
of Jeremy Taytor. 

It was at the topmost pinnacle of greatness 
which he could ever have hoped to attain that 
the world vanished from him. Tis fatherland 
awaited his return, friends stretched out their 
arms to embrace him, all the expressions of 
the affection which were so necessary to his 
existence, all the testimonials of public respect, | 








This | 


morocco and gilt edges to plebeian sheep and | 
double columns, should we not have Rapuaev’s | 


Who | 


which he so highly esteemed, needed only his 
presence to be heaped upon him. And we 
may also esteem him happy in this respect, 
that he rose from the culminating point of 
earthly existence to the home of the Faces : 
and that a short conflict and a quick smart 
withdrew him from among the living. He felt 
not the crushing weight of years, nor the 
weakening of intellectual powers, nor the dis- 
persal of the Art treasures, which, although 
anticipated, did not take place before his eyes, 
He lived as a Man, and it was as a fully deve- 
loped Man that he was taken away. And he 
has the advantage of appearing ever to pos- 
terity as one in his primal force, for it is in the 
form that the man wears when he quits the 
earth that he wanders amid the Shades, and 
thus it is that AcuILLxs is present to us as an 
ever-striving warrior. It may be for our good 
also, that WincKELMANN was early taken from 
us, for from his grave the inspiration of his 
intellect nerves us, and excites in our minds 
the most earnest impulse, to set on and ever 
onward with zeal and love that which he has 
begun. 








Tue Art Journal, for September, has three engravings 
from pictures in the Vernon Gallery. The subjects of 
these are “ The Countess,” from Sir T. LAWRENCE’s 
picture; “ A Highland Cottage,” by A. Fraser; “ The 
Port of Leghorn,” by Sir A. W. Catcorr. “ Ariel,” 
and “ A Garden,” form subjects of woodcuts for i!lus- 
trations of passages from poets. The editor continues 
to give great attention to the progress of preparations 
for the Great Exhibition; and, notwithstanding that 
artists, as well as the public generally, are in the full 
enjoyment of vacation just now, he has never presented 
a number richer in original articles. 














TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


In passing through Edinburgh, Prince Albert, on the 
30th ult., laid the foundation stone for the National 
Gallery on the Mound.—The statute to the late pro- 
fessor Samuel Cooper, F.R.S., is completed, and a 
public meeting of medical men will ihertly be convened 
to decide where it shall be placed. Opinion appears to 
be divided between University College Hospital and the 
Royal College of Surgeons.—--Louis Philippe has 
presented to the state of the Standish collection of 
“oneepnsce the possession of which was confirmed to him 
»y a recent award of the Conseil d’Etat.-—An eques- 
trian statue of Her Majesty is about to be erected in 
Glasgow, in commemoration of the Royal visit in 1849. 
By letters from Florence we learn that Hiram 
Powers, the American sculptor, has completed a grand 
allegorical figure of his country. The statue, a female, 
has a diadem beneath her feet, and in her hand the cap 
of liberty. The figure finds her support on the fasces, 
—indicative, it is said, of the fact that justice is the 
true foundation of afree commonwealth. The destina- 
tion of the statue is reported to be Washington.—— 
The original engravings of Landseer’s ‘ Highland 
Pastime,’ and ‘‘ Devonshire Sport,’’ which are in 
Landseer’s earlier style, and more highly elaborated 
than his later productions, having become exhausted, 
the Messrs. Dickinson, of Bond-street, in whom the 
copyright of the engravings rests, are preparing for 
publication two fresh prints, which are being executed 
in a beautiful style of mezzotint——Amongst the 
vortraits of the late Sir R. Peel, which have recently 
ose exhibited, there is perhaps no one in which fidelity 
of likeness, both as to features and expression and cor- 
rectness of drawing and colouring, are better preserved, 
than in a small half-length picture painted by Mr. J. 
Linnell about eight or ten years ago, and now to be 





| seen at the establishment of Mr. White, at 28, Maddox- 


street. The late statesman is represented as he appeared 
in life, not as if got up for the purpose of sitting fora 
portrait. His peculiar and characteristic expression is 
at once recognised, and the artist has been happy in 
giving the mannerism by which he was distinguished. 
—— \ very interesting gallery of views, being the whole 
of the coloured lithographic drawings hitherto com- 
pleted, and a number of the original paintings by Mr. 
Stanfield, R.A., Mr. Cattermole, and the other eminent 
artists employed in the illustration of the work entitled 
Scotland Delineated, has been opened gratuitously to 
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the the. pelens of art, at the establishment of Messrs. 
Leggatt & Co., 79, Cornhill. The aggregate amount 
realized by the sale of the King of Holland’s collection 
is said to be 1,222,837 florins—about 108,0002. Of 
those pictures which have found their way into this 
country the purchases for the Marquis of Hertford | 
amounted to 15,5007. 
have seen, is the largest buyer of drawings. A con- 
temporary states th: it he bought 108 lots at a cost of 





of Living Artists is fixed to commence on the 15th of 
December next. Englishmen w ill be allowed to exhibit 
on exactly the same conditions as natives, provided 
their works be declared of sufficient merit by a jury 
nominated by the artists themselves. “The Art 
Journal informs us that a method of ornamenting 
black marble has recently been discovere ‘dy, which is by 
extracting the colouring matter of the marble (bitumen) 
without injuring its surface; and by extracting the 
colour to a greater or less degree differe ut shades are 
produced, giving it the effect of an engraving; indeed 
the method pursued is nearly the same as aquatint 
engraving. Another mode of ornamenting black marble 

is by scratching the polished surface h a steel or 
diamond point, which ae a white mark of different 
degrees of intensity according to the depth of the seratch, 
by which means, in skilful hands, beautiful engravings 
are produced, 
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DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—The Adelphi company is 
still at this house, and it has received an important 
addition by the return of Mr. Hupson, who has been 
“starring” for two years in America with great 
success. He is not only the best actor we have at 


Mr. Woodburn, our readers will | 


| the career not before, but after the arriva 


present, but he sings well, and is a lively performer in | 


parts out of his usual line. Whien he m: ide his appear 
ance last night in M. Bourcicault’s clever play of the 
Knight of Ava, he was received with loud and con- 
tinued acclamations. 

Tne Otympic THEATRE.—Mr. Farren has at 
length removed his small but well disciplined company 
to this house. He has produced Giralda with almost 
unexampled rapidity. The original piece, it is stated, 
is written by Monsieur Seribe, and is at the 
moment a source of nightly attraction at the Opera 
Comique in Paris. It is founded on a story by La 
Fontaine, and the subject is extremly well adapted to 
dramatic purposes. The scene is laid in Spain, and the 
pe characters are Don Philip of Arragon, Mr. 

FARREN, jun.; Don Manuel de Calvados, Mr. 
I 1GH MURRAY ; "Piquillo, a mmiller, Mr. ComPTon ; 
The Princess Tsabel of . Arragon, Mrs. Leigh Murray ; 
and Gtralda, Mrs. Stertina. The play was most 
satisfactor ily performe d, and is to be repeated. 

SaApDLER’S WELLS THEATRE.—Mr. PHELPs still 
wisely pursues his practice of relying upon the higher 
order of Drama. Beyond the revival of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s Legend of Florence, there has not been a 
novelty since the opening of the house. Hamlet, which 
is produced with a great deal of care and taste, and in 
which Mr. Puewps plays the Loyal Dane, has proved 
the most popular piece. 

Tur New Srranp THEeatre.—Mr. Bowron has 
succeeded to the lesseeship of this house, with but little 
— of a favourable campaign. Dallet is made a 
eading feature in the performances—a class of display 
to which the Little Strand is quite unsuited, and from 
which its reputation is dissociated. 

THE CoLossrUM AND CyYCLOoRAMA continue to 
attract numbers of sight seers. No abatement of the 
spirit with which this elegant place of resort is con- 
ducted is discernible. 

Tux Diorama, Recent’s PAnk.—A reduction in 
the price of admission seems to have been very accept- 
able to vacation visitors. The Royal Castle of Stol- 
zenfels, and The Shrine of the Nativity, are still 
exhibited. 

Burronp’s PANoRAMA.—As long as the Aretic 
Regions and Irish Scenery continue to be the subject 
of two of Mr. Burrorn’s Panoramas, he seems to 
incur no danger of an empty house. ‘These pictures ar 
artistic triumphs, and should bring him a fair reward, 


Tne Panorama or THE Nite (Egyptian Hall), 
and ‘l'He PANorRAMA OF AUSTRALIA (Leicester 
Square), still continue open. Hach one still has a fair 


share of the patronage they deserve. 

Tue Potyrrecunic Insrrrution.—Punch ridi- 
cules the variety to be found in this institution, for- 
getting that the variety isso well generalized as to form, 
in fact, many distinct exhibitions and sources of in- 
struction. 
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NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTI: AND PHYSICIANS. 
M. DE BALZAC. 
FreNcH fiction has lost - of its most forcible, 
| fertile, and popular authors, by the recent death of 
M. de Balz: 1c, which our foreign contemporaries have 
just announced. We will not here atte mpt to offer a 





| chronicle of the liter rary works of this voluminous and 
about 36,700 florins. The Paris Exhibition of Works | vague he 


vivid writer. Many curious particulars of the history 
of his mind and works were given by M. Jules Janin 


in the French series which he contributed to the papers | 


on the ‘‘ Literature of the Nineteenth Century” that 
appeared i in our columns seventeen years ago (see ithe- 
neum, No. 499.) It will be enough to state here that | 
M.de Balzac was a native of Touraine, by some years 


older than the present century. He was educated 
ege, and thence passed at once into the whirl of 
Parisi in literary life; for many years writing and pub- 


co 


lishing obscurely under the pseudonyme of Horace de 
St. Aubin,—and only in 1829 singing his “Peau de 


Chagrin” with the real name which was subsequently 
to become sofamous. His earlier tales, so far as we re- 
etthem, were comparatively erudeand hasty sketches, 
lacking truth and dis tinct ive character. To some wri- 
ters, however, this profusion of attempt by way of pre 
paration, is necessary—ripening in place of exhausting 
their faculties. While a Scott comes at -— to his 
meridian as a novelist in ‘* Waverley, ‘hackeray 
tries his hand year after year on this 3 the other 
combination ere he arrives at a ** V anity : air. It is 
l which marks 
the place of the author; and among some hundred 
novels which succeeded the proclamation of M. de 
Balzac’s identity, we need but mention “‘Le Pére 
Goriot,”’ ‘‘ La Femme de Trente Ans,”’ (that most ex- 
quisite picture of Beauty in the afternoon of her 
ch ms i ak eae, en en still triumphant !) 
** Eugénie Grandet,”’ and ‘Un Grand Homme de Pro- 
vince a Paris,’’ as "indie itions of the richness of the 
vein, when once, by experiment, and after difficulty 
and with experience, it was opened. Greater power 
has rarely been put forth in fiction than the above works 
It is ~ that we have in them too much of 
bad passions and false morals, (the 


colle 





the anatomy of 


| fault of the author, or of the society depicted by him >) 
present | 


but withal such a clearness of vision—such a direct 


| attack on our sympathies or antipathies—such a mastery 


over the craft of story-telling, as enthral us with a 
fascination the like of which is rarely evoked on this 
side of the Channel. Though we are grieved—pained 
—revolted—we are still held as fast by one of M. d 
novels as was the Wedding Guest by the 
** Ancient Mariner’ till the tale was told out. For 
the moment the prodigious fecundity of M. salzac 
may have stood in the way of his gaining a high lite- 
rary reputation; but it is assured, we think, for the 
future, in right of the works specified and some dozen 
besides.—Tempted by the great gains which attend 
theatrical success in Paris, M. de Balzac frequently, of 
later days, tried the stage; but there he kept his 
repulsivene ss, without making any dramatic effect. 
is as a novelist that he must live in the history of French 
literature of the nineteenth century :—before M. 
the social, and M. Paul de Kock the comical,—betwixt 
M. Hugo, the poet-romancer, and M. Dumas, the 
manufacturing poet.— Atheneum. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


An invention has been patented, called the ‘‘ Auto- 
graphic Press,” by which a letter written on prepared 
pone can be transferred by ashort process to a metallic 
~ , from which any number of copies may afterwards 
e taken on common paper, and by ordinary pressur¢ 
A NEW Fossit Fuet.—A most interesting discovery 
has been made in Tae, between Dorpat and Norva, 
of a combustible as carboniferous and calefactory 
It is of a yellowish brown colour, with white 
spots, and is the subject of much spec ulation, being 
said to be of a much carlier geological period than any 
known coal-field.— Mining Journal. 
ASTRONOMICAL ng et ae 
having stated to the Lords of t) 
Otto von Struve, one of rater n oneeitne Imperial 
Observatory of Pulkows, near Petersburgh, 
expec ted to arrive in Enel and, bringing with him the 


- Professor Airy 


ot. was 


standarc bar employed in the great Indian survey, 
which has been entrusted to the Russian astronomers 
for comparison With the standards used in the great 


Russian survey, and that it was important that this 
standard bar should be landed in its case with as little 
disturbance as possible, their Lordships have desired 


one of their secretaries to give the necessary directions | turned to the Treasury. 
to the proper authorities, in order that the standard | the seat in the Academy of Science (section of 


It | 


| press. ——John 





a, 


as | 


Tre: isury that Mr. | 





bar in qunitiins might be examined with the utmost 
possible care, and be at once delivered. 

New ty Discoverep Metau.—According to a paper 
read before the Stockholm Academy of Sciences, a new 
metal has been discovered by M. Ulgren, and has re- 
ceived the name Aridium. This substance is found 
principally in the chrome-iron ores of Reoras. Its 
oxides show some analogy to those of iron, but may be 
distinguished from them by several re-actions. ‘Thns, 
with es of potash, a solution of the p roxide 
gives, indeed, like iron, a dark blue precipitate, but on 
adding excess of the prussiate, it passes into a dirty 
green. Metallic aridium has not yet been obtained. 

M. Guillen y Calomarde has just discovered a new 
telescopic star between the oie star and Cynosure, 
near to the rise of the tail of the Little Bear—a star at 
least that certainly did not exist in October last. M. 
Calomarde endeavoured to determine if this star could 
be the same as that observed by Arzachel de Toléde in 


1109, and which disappeared three years after it was 
first seen. Ile found, however, that this could not be, 
for the old star was placed in the body of the Little 


and the new one is mueh nearer the polar star, 
and farther from Cynosure. According to the obser- 
vations of M. Calomarde, the new star should have an 
increasing brillianey, and it is likely that in less than 
a month this star, which is now visible only through a 
telescope, may be seen with the naked eye. 


Bear, 








LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 

A NEW edition, the fourth, of Mary Barton is in the 
Ruskin, the eloquent critic, a 
volume on Architecture in the press, which is to prepare 
the way for his work on the Stones of Venice.—— 
Thackeray has made an agreement for a new Christmas 
Book.——A new work for children is announced by 
George Sand, to be illustrated by her son Maurice; its 
title is Histoire du véritable Grobouille.-——A General 
Index to the Edinburgh Review from the ffty -first to 
the eightieth volume, inclusive, is at length published. 
—Bulwer has commenced a new novel in Blackwood, 
——A Life of Sir Robert Peel, in two yols., giving 
an historical account of his public career and his best 
speeches, is announced by Professor Kunzel, of Darm- 
stadt.——The Senate of the University of Padua is 
preparing for publication two curious works, of which 
the manuscripts are in the library of that establishment. 
One is a translation in Hebrew verse of the Divina 
Commedia of Dante, by Samuel Rieti, Grand Rabbi of 
Padua in the sixteenth century. The second is a trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, likewise in Hebrew, 
in stanz shteen verses of a very complicated 
metre, from the pen of the Rabbi Sabbati-Mari, the 
successor of Rieti, who was celebrated as a philosoph«r 
and physician. He died in the year 1680, in the 94th 
year of his age.——-Mr. Robert Stephenson has de- 
clined the honour of knighthood.——M. Philarete 
Chasles, in his eloquent and just obituary notice of M. 
de Salzac, contributed to the Journal des Debats, 
recalls an anecdote worth noting as a trait of character, 
In M. de Balzac’s library, some years ago, there was 
found by a visitor a statuette of Napoleon in plaster, 
with a strip of paper wafered to it en bandeau, and on 
the strip of paper was written,—‘* That which 

Napoleon kk ‘ft unfinished with his sword, I will complete 
with my pen! Honoré de Balzac.” From some 
law proceedings before one of the Paris courts, reported 
in the newspapers, it appears that M. Ledru Rollin has 
had to bring an action against the purchaser of the 
copyright of his famous Decadence of England, to 
recover payment of the bills of exchange given for the 
work. The unfortunate purchaser has pleaded in his 
defence that the work has not sold at all, and that he 
has got whole rooms full of copies, or, as he expressed 
“nightingales” (the technical term of French pub- 
lishers for unsaleable works.)——The Minister of the 
Interior has decided that the marble bust of M. de 
Balzac shall be placed in gallery of the celebrated 
men of the 19th century in the Museum of Versailles. 
He at the same time decided that the marble necessary 
for the statue shall be offered to the subscription formed 
for raising a monument to the evlebrated writer. —— 
The Rev. Dr. Jeremie, ree ntly elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, has received from the 
Court of Directors, in of his services 
durin enty years as ( lassical Professor and Dean at 
the Bast India Civil College, the ] nt of a valuable 
piece of plate ~The Montteur publishes a decree of 
the French President, decl: : the age ge Ky 
Mathematics in the Coll France, held by 
Libri, to be vacant, in consequence of his absence, aa 
that the amount of salary due to M. Libri is to be re- 
A second decree declares that 
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geometry), hitherto oceupied by M. Libri, is vacant, in 
consequence of his having quitted France on the 28th 
of February, 1848. 

The reading-rooms of the British Museum were 
op:ned last week, when the readers were gratified with 
the exhibition of a ‘‘ supplementary” catalogue in 160 
yolumes. Two copies are placed in the room for the 
use of the public, whose convenience has also been 
consulted by a new arrangement of lights, desks, seats, 
and of yolumes for reference; indeed, the works now 
standing close to the hand of every reader form a 
splendid library in themselves, collected for gentlemen 
of moderate attainments in general literature.——A 
newspaper in the German language, called the Sued 
Australische Zeitung, has been established in Adelaide, 
and appears to be conducted with great ability. ——The 
telegraphic wires between Dover and Cape Grinez were 
laid down and got into operation on Wednesday week, 
and despatches are now passing by their means. The 
distance is twenty-one miles from point to point, —— 
A despatch has been received at the Admiralty from 
Sir G. Simpson, dated Norway House, 26th June, 
1850, which brings the unsatisfactory announcement 
that no information can yet be given respecting the fate 
of the expedition under Sir John Franklin; no advices 
having been received there from the Arctic regions 
since the arrival of the express which conveyed Chief 
Factor Rae’s letter up tothe 29th of November.—— 
The first castings for the iron columns for the building 
in Hyde Park were delivered on the ground on Saturday 
week, having arrived the previous day at the Kensington 
basin, from the foundry at Dudley, The sashes are 
being made in London, and it is expected that several 
hundred hands, in a very few days, will be engaged on 
the works. The Rey. Dr. Bardinch, librarian to the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, having represented to the 
Lords of the Treasury that he has purchased at Posen, 
for that library, a large collection of books of Polish 
history and literature, their lordships have given direc- 
tions to the proper authorities of the revenue for the 
free delivery of the books for the purpose stated. The 
collection alluded to, contained in several packages, has 
arrived ina steam ship from Hamburg.—The number 
of journals and periodicals at present published in 
Russia is 154, of which 64 appear at St. Petersburg, 











13 at Moscow, 22 in the Baltic provinces, and the rest | 


in different parts of the empire. Only 108 of them are 
in the Russian language; the others are in German, 
French, Polish, &c.- 
Academy will proceed next week to fill up the office of 
President, vacant by the lamented death of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee. 
yosition several distinguished candidates, including 
Rastlake, Leslie, and Pickersgill. The 





The members of the Royal | 


There are in the field for the honourable | 


claims of | 


Landseer and Turner have also been freely canvassed, | 
but it is not certain that either of the latter gifted | 


academicians could undertake, if elected, to discharge 
the duties of the Presidentship, so numerous and 


onerous are their professional ‘‘engagements’’ for the | 


next three years. 


Among the statutes of the recent session was one | 


passed on the 14th ult., to extend and amend the acts 
relating to the copyright of designs. Designs of nearly 
every description may now be “provisionally regis- 
tered’’ for one year, which registration will confer 
peculiar benefit on the parties in the protection of the 
designs, and prevent piracy. The exhibition of provi- 
sionally registered designs in any public place, such as 
the ‘‘ Great Exhibition,’”’ where articles are not exposed 
to sale, and to ‘‘ which the public are not admitted gra- 


tuitously,”’ is not to defeat the right of copyright in | 


such designs. ‘The sale of articles to which provision- 
ally registered designs have been applied, will defeat 
the copyright, but will not prevent the party from 
selling the design. By this act sculpture, models, &c., 
may be registered. 
to make regulations for the registration of designs. It 
seems that the public books and documents in the Design- 
office have been frequently produced in courts of law, 
and in future such production is not to take place 
without a judge’s order; but copies may be given in 
evidence. This statute extends the protection of the de- 
signs acts of 1842 and 1843 to a considerable extent. —— 
The new act for enabling Town Councils to esteblish 
Public Libraries and Museums is now operative, haying 
received the Royal assent on the day before the close 
of the recent session. The act 8 & 9 Vict. c. 43, for 
“encouraging the Establishment of Museums in large 
Towns,”’ is repealed, and this act may be adopted in 
any municipal borough ; the object being, as expressed, 
‘*to give greater facilities than now exist for estab- 
lishing and extending public museums of art and 
science in municipal boroughs, for the instruction and 
recreation of the people.’’ In any borough, the popu- 
lation of which exceeds 10,000, the mayor, on the 
request of the town council, may ascertain by the yotes 





The Board of Trade is authorized | 





THE CRITIC. 





of the burgesses whether the act shall be adopted. 
When adopted in a borough, all necessary things are to 
be provided out of a rate of not more than one half- 
penny in the pound in the year. ‘The public libraries 
and museums are to be held by the town council in 
trust for the benefit of the inhabitants. The admission 
to such libraries and museums is to be free of all 
charges. There are eleven sections in the act, and, 
notwithstanding the former one is repealed, museums 
begun or established may be maintained under the 
present act. 





ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

The spirit quaileth when the body pines, 
Opprest by inward pains that have no name, 
And, hope-deserted, makes its sad acclaim 

To the deliverer, Death ; upon whose shrines 
Fain would I lay an offering of my fame, 

My right to friendship, and my sense of shame, 

So I could purchase rest! No sun, that shines 
Howe’er so bright, discovers by its flame 

The secret worm that eats my health! In vain 
I call on Science to point out the ill 

And shape the cure ;--to quench the cruel fire 
Within, I summon graveyard dews ; but still 

Hope comes not, singing thus on prophet-lyre — 

* Behold, there is a cloud, and it will rain !’’ 


FROM THE NINTH CANTO OF DANTE’S INFERNO, 
TRANSLATED BY J, CAYLEY. 
[The Devils having shut against Dante and Virgil the gate 
of the city of Dis, and the Furies appearing on the 
towers, an Angel comes to open to them.] 


I saw there in a moment shoot upright 
Three hellish Furies, all with gore emtrowned ; 
Of female limbs and ’haviour to the sight. 
They were with greenest hydras girt around, 
And snakes and hornéd vipers had for hair, 
By which their haughty temples were embound, 
Then he, well knowing who those handmaids were, 
Unto the queen of endless misery, 
Said: “ Look upon the fierce Erinnyes there. 
Thou may’st upon our left Megeera see ; 
Alecto on the right hand maketh wail : 
Betwixt,” he ended, “is Tisiphone,” - 
Each of them beat and clove with palm and nail 
Her bosom, calling out in such loud tone 
As made me fast beside the poet quail. 
* Let come Medusa; yea, we'll make him stone, 
They shouted, gazing at our place below : 
** His outrage Theseus did not ill atone.” 
“Turn thee about, and keep thy face down low; 
For, if the Gorgon come, and if thou see, 
Full surely upward shalt thou never go.” 
So said my master; and so likewise he 
Turned me, nor only to my hands was fain 
To trust, but with his own blindfolded me.— 
O you that sound intelligence retain, 
To sean the hidden lore do you endeavour, 
Below the cover of the mystic strain.— 
And now there came along the turbid river 
The crashing of an uproar full of dread, 
That made on either side the margins quiver; 
Not otherwise than as a wind that, sped 
By the confronting heats, impetuously 
Falls on the forests, and, by nothing stayed, 
Breaks branches down, and carries flowers from tree, 
And, sweeping proudly forwards, dust-enrolled, 
Makes both the cattle and the herdsmen flee. 
Then said he, loosing from mine eyes his hold: 
“Thy seeing nerve adown this ancient scum 
Direct, this way that bitterest fumes enfold.” 
As frogs, that see the hostile serpent come, 
Disperse along the waters to their holes, 
Till in the ground they nestle all and some, 
I saw above a thousand blasted souls 
Fly thus before the face of one who passed 
Over the Styx at ford with unwet soles. 
He waved in front his left hand oft and fast, 
temoving from his brow the sluggish air, 
And by this travail only seemed downcast. 
That Heaven had sent him I was well aware; 
And my wise guide made signs I should remain 
Still, and should bow my head before him there. 
Ah me! how full he seeméd of disdain! 
He came up to the gate, which open flew 
Before his wand, that nothing could refrain. 
““O you, cast out from Heaven, contemnéd crew,” 
rhus on the horrid threshold he exclaimed, 
‘* Why does that surquedry abide in you? 
Why kick against the will that’s never maimed 
Of his achievement and result, nor lopped, 
And which your further bale has often framed? 
Why dash at gate which destiny hath stopped? 
Your Cerberus, if this you bear in mind, 
Retaineth hence his chin and gullet cropped. 
Then turned he to the cloddy path behind, 
Nor spoke, nor beckoned us, but semblance wore 
Of one that by some care of other kind 
Was nipped and gnawed than those beside him bore, 
And thus we turned our footsteps toward the land, 
After these hallowed words, nought fearing more, 
And entered ; there was no one to withstand. 


” 
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SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF ENJOYMENT,—Mankind 
are always happier for having been happy; so that if 
you make them happy now, you make them happ 
twenty years hence, by the memory of it, A childhood 
passed with a due mixture of rational indulgence, 
under fond and wise parents, diffuses over the whole 
of life a feeling of calm pleasure; and in extreme old 
age, is the very last remembrance which time can 
erase from the mind of man. No enjoyment, however 
inconsiderable, is confined to the present moment. A 
man is the happier for life, from having made once an 
agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time with 
pleasant people, or enjoyed any considerable interval of 
innocent pleasure, which contributes to render old men 
so inattentive to the scenes before them; and carries 
them back to a world that is past, and to scenes never 
to be renewed again.—Sidney Smrth. 

ANECDOTE OF Dr. CHaLMERS.—While very bu- 
sily engaged one forenoon iu his study a man entered, 
who at once propitiated him under the provocation of an 
unexpected interruption, by telling him that he had 
pa under great distress of mind. ‘‘ Sit down, sir; 
be good enough to be seated, said Dr. Chalmers, turn- 
ing eagerly and full of interest from his writing table. 
The visitor explained to him that he was troubled with 
doubts about the Divine origin of the Christian re- 
ligion ; and being kindly questioned as to what those 
were, he gave among others what is said in the Bible 
about Melchizedek being without father and mother, 
&e, Patiently and anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought to 
clear away each successive difficulty as it was stated. 
Expressing himself as if greatly relieved in mind, and 
imagining that he had gained his end, ‘‘ Doctor,” said 
the visitor, ‘*I am in great want of a little money at 
present, and perhaps you could help me in that a. 
At once the object of the visit was seen. A perfect 
tornado of indignation burst upon the deceiver, driving 
him in very quick retreat to the street door, these words 
escaping among others—‘‘Not a penny, sir; not a 
penny! It’s too bad! It’s too bad! And to haul in 
your hypocrisy upon the shoulders of Melchizedek !”’ 





Births, Marriages and Deaths. 
BIRTH. 

Cox.—On the 12th September, at Taunton, the wife of 
Edward W. Cox, Esq., of Russell Square, London, cf a son. 

CunnInGHAM.—Op the 26th August, at Kensington, the wife 
of Peter Cunningham, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Reexs—HowaAnrp.—On jthe 11th September, at St. James's, 
Piccadilly, Trenham Reeks, Esq., of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, to Christiana Caroline, second daughter of 
Abraham Howard, Esq., of Eccleston-square. 

RipLey—Cotrer.—On the 11th April, at Sidney, by special 
licence, by the Rev. Dr. Lang, the Rev. William Ridley, 
B.A., of the University College of London, and Professor 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in the Australian College, 
Sydney, son of William Ridley, Esq., of Felsted, Essex, to 
Isabella, fourth daughter of the Rev. Joseph Rogerson 
Cotter, rector of Donoughmore, in the county of Cork. 

WakLeEY—BiakE.—On the 10th September, by the Rev. 
Canon Dale, M.A., Thomas H. Wakley, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, of Guilford-street, 
eldest son of Thomas Wakley, Esq., M.P. for Finsbury, of 
Harefield-park, Middlesex, to Harriette Anne, third daugh- 
ter of Francis Blake, Esq., of Cavendish-road, St. John’s 
Wood, and Money-hill, Herts. 

DEATHS. 

CuirFrorD.—On the 5th September, at the house of her son- 
in-law (Mr. W. Harrison), No. 1, Frith-street, Soho, Mrs. 
W Clifford, 28 years a member of the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, deeply regretted by all who knew her. 

Cotman.—On the 9th September, at the residence of her 
sister, Mrs. Wilmot, Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight, the 
Hon. Miss Colman, Maid of Honour to Her late Majesty 
Queen Charlotte. 

Dopp.—Recently, at Liverpool, aged 80, Thomas Dodd, the 
well-known print-collector, and author of ‘The Connois- 
seur’s Repertory,” and numerous papers on subjects of art. 

EcertTon.—At Brompton, last week, aged 57, Mrs, Egerton, 
a lady not surpassed by any upon the stage in a particular 
line of parts—witness her Meg Merrilies and others. 

Henrys.—At Neufchateau, in his 88th year, M. Francois 
Joseph Henrys, one of the oldest deputies to the first Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

Incram.—On the 5th September, aged 78, after a short ill- 
ness, at his lodgings, Trinity College, the Rey. James 
Ingram, D.D., F.S.A., President of Trinity College, and 
rector of Garsington, Oxon. Dr. Ingram published his 
** Memorials of Oxford,” a work of great antiquarian re- 
search, in 1827. He was also the author of “A Translation 
of the Saxon Chronicle,” an ‘Inaugural Lecture on the 
Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature,” an edition of ** Quin- 
tilian de Institutione Oratoria,” a “ Topographical Memoir 
of Codford St. Mary, Wilts,” and was, we believe a frequent 
contributor to Zhe Gentleman's Magazine and the Transac- 
tions of the Archeological Institute. 

Wanrinc.—A few days since, at his deanery in the county of 
Antrim, in the 85th year of his age, the Very Rev. Holt 
Waring, Dean of Dromore. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART. 
From September 1, to September 14,1850. 
N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. ] — 
ARCHEOLOGICAL. 

The Tippets of the Canons Ecclesiastical, with Illustrative 

Woodcuts. By G.I. French. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
ART: 

Hints on the Arrangement of Colours in Ancient Decora- 
Art. By G. I. French, 12mo. 6d. 

Five Views in the Oasis of Siwak, accempanied by a Map of 
the Libyan Desert—designed by Bayle St. John. Folio 12s. 

EDUCATION. 

Phonographic and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the English 

Language. 8vo. 6s. 





FICTION. 
Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiog ‘aphy. 2v. 18s, 
Our County. By John Mills, Esq. 3 v. 3ls. 6d. 
Claude. By Miss Molesworth. 2 v. 21s. 
The Luttrells; or the Two Marriages. By Folkestone 
Williams, Esq. 3y. 31s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Gazetteer of the World. Vols. 1 & 2. 13s. Part V. 5s. 
Bell’s System of Geography, Popular and Scientific. New 
Edit., corrected to 1847. 6 vols. 8vo., with Atlas and TIlus- 
trations, 13s. each, or 12 half vols. at 6s. 6d. each, 37. 18s. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 

Germania: its Courts, Camps, and People. 
Blaze de Bury. 8vo. 28s, 

Goldsmith’s History of the Earth and Animated Nature. 
New Edition, with Life by Washington Irving. View of 
the Animal Kingdom, from the French of Baron Cuvier, 
and Copious Notes of New Discoveries. 2 volumes, imp. 
8vo. Plates, 2/. 2s. 

Browne’s History of the Highlands and Highland Clans, 


| was so bad as hardly to be abl 


| been sixty-five years in it, with an exception of ten years I 


3y the Baroness 


comprising Curious and Interesting Selections from the | 


Stuart Papers. Illustrated with Portraits, Armorial Bear- 
ings, &c. 4 volumes, royal 8vo., 37. cloth. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pompeii. New edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d 

Recollections and Anecdotes of Edward Williams, the Bard 
of Glamorgan; or, Jolo Morganing. By Elijah Waring. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Byron’s Works. Parts 9 & ame 2s. 6d. 

OETRY. 
Evangeline. By H. W. Lon; aioe Printed in Phonotypy, 4d. 
RELIGION. 


Rivers of the Bible. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

The Mosaic Sabbath, or an Inquiry into the supposed 
present Obligation of the Sabbath of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. By aLayman. 8vo. ls. 

Gems of Thought on Moral and Spiritual Subjects, 32mo. 2s, 


SCIENCE, 

Graham (Thomas), Elements of Chemistry, including the 
application of the Science in the Arts. Vol. 1. 8vo. 14 Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

System of Theology by Leibnitz, translated by D. Russell, 
10s. 6d. 

The See of St. Peter, the Rock of our Church, the Source 
of Jurisdiction, and the Centre of Unity. By T. W. Allies. 
8vo. 58. 

Marriott’s five Sermons. 8vo. 2s - 64, 

Pusey’s Letter to Richards. $vo. 

Jones (of Ni ayland), on the Chure he 

Beavan’s Catechism on the Articles. 





18mo. 1s, 6d. 
18mo. ls. 6d. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The following are some of the New Works announced for 
early pablication, 


The Architectural Quarterly Review. No. 1. 

Recollections of a Forest Life; or the Life and Travels of 
Kah -Ge-Ga-Gah-Bowh, or George Copway, Chief of the 
Ojibway Nation. 

Royalty and Republicanism in Italy. 
Fep. 8vo, 

The Traditional History, Legends, Wars, and Progress of the 
Ojibway Nation of North American Indians. By the 
Indian Chief Kah-Ge-Ga-Gah-Bowh, or George Copnay. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Lives of The Queens of England of the House of Brunswick. 
By Mrs. Eve rett Green, at ithor of “ Lives of the Princesses 
of England,” in 3 vols., with portraits, &e. 

Singleton Fontenoy. A Naval Story. By James Hannay, Esq. 
3 vols. 

A New Work of Fiction. By the 
3 vols. 

Light and Darkness, 
Side of Nature.” 

The Christian Year. 


By Joseph Mazzini. 


Author of “ Rockingham.” 


By Mrs. Crowe, Author of “ The Night 
3 vols. 
38th edit. 





ERRATUM. 
In the notice of The Messenger, under the head “ Periodicals 
and Serials,” in Tue Critic for August 15 (page 407, 
col. 2, line 9 of the second paragraph), for “ Burke,” read 
“ Banim.” 


——— 





| of the Pills, the c 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE... 


[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to Tue Critic Office, 
29, Essex Street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. ] 

Disraeli’s (Isaac) Romances, 





- ADVERTIS EM EN Ts. 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, 19th Jan., 1850. 

To Professor Hottoway. 

§1n,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Rheumatism 
ur der which I suffered for thes se last four years; at times I 
I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any beuefit. I at last thought I would give your medicines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, “= in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able t to walk as ever 
I was in my life. Iam well known in this parish, having 


to walk. 


served in the 24th regiment of foot. 

(Signed) JOHN PITT. 
A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 

Eima, 13th of November, 1849. 

One of the most eminent Surgeons in Lima (the capital of 

Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
effect a cure. Not succeeding, he consulted among his 
brethren, the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 
City, but nothing was found to do the child service, when he 
was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P, Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, to try 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which was done, and 
after using six large Pots of the Ointment, with a proportion 
hild was radically cured, to the surprise of 
The name of the parent, from 


CURE OF 


the whole medical profession. 
motives of Celicacy, is withheld 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s. each. There is a 
very considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 


4 

IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and for the febrile affections 

incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —*‘ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—‘‘ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—‘‘It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.’ 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murr: ry to bea 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. 8. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 











convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnes self, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
| most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street 
Wolverhampton; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
ind Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in 
bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each, 

*.* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 
| N.B.—Be sure to ask for *‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows :—“ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 











THE PRACTICAL STATUTES, 
Now ready, No. IL. of 


. rh Gi 
HE PRACTICAL STATUTES of 
the SESSION 1850, with Notes and copious Index, in 
12mo., giving all the New Laws relating to England, for 
practical use and convenience of carriage. Edited by 
EDWARD W, COX and WM. PATERSON, Esqrs., Barristers- 
at-Law. Price ls. 
The whole of the Practical Statutes of the Session will be 
contained in about five Shilling numbers. 
The following are the Statutes given entire, with Notes, &c. 
in Nos. I. and II. 
CONTENTS OF NO. I. 
Registrar of Metropolitan Public Carriages Act. 
Commons Inclosure Act. 
Brick Duties Act. 
School Districts Contributions Act. 
Indemnity Act. 
Alterations in Pleadings Act. 
Defects in", ases Amendment Act. 
Parish Cons.ables Act. 
Acts of Parliament Abbreviation Act. 
Fairs and Markets Act, 
Qualification of Officers Act. 
Pirates (Head Money) Repeal Act. 
Pirates (Head Money) Repeal Act Commencement. 
Titles of Religious Congregations Act. 
Sheriff of Westmoreland Appointment Act. 
Drainage and Improvement of Land Advances Act. 
General Board of Health Act. 
‘ourt of Chancery Delay and Expenses Act. 
Larceny Summary Jurisdiction Act. 
Convict Prisons Act. 
Naval Prize Balance Act. 
Incorporation of Boroughs Confirmation Act. 
Court of Chancery (County Palatine of Lancaster) Act. 
CONTENTS OF NO. II. 
Loan Societies Act. 
Militia Ballots Suspension Act. 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Act. 
Militia Pay Act. 
Stock-in-Trade-Act. 
Metropolitan Interments Act. 


London: Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office, 





DE YNOLDS’ S Superic rior and E ffective 
WATERPROOFING renders eloth of every kind im- 
pervious to the heaviest rains, allows a free passage to the 
perspiration, and is a complete preventive of injury from 
moths or other insects, and from mildew. Agents are ap- 
pointed in all parts of London and its vicinity, and in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom, for cloth or made-up 
articles of dress, to be rendered perfectly waterproof by this 


process. 
REYNOLDS’S Patent Brilliant POLISH- 


ING PASTE ~~ sa lasting ar ad superior polish, forming a 
species of enamel, to all bright metals, jewellery, glass, var- 
nished or French- polished nedare and patent or varnished 
leather.—Sold (wholesale only) by the proprietors, Chas. B. 
Reynolds and Co., and retail by the principal furnis hing iron- 
mongers, cutlers, gun-makers, jewellers and silversmiths, 
glass manufacturers, cabinet makers, chemists and druggists, 
oil and Italian warehousemen, harness makers, and boot and 
shoe makers in the United Kingdom. 


North-place, Gray’s-Inn-lane 





Cuas. B. ReyNoitps and Co., 10, } 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
Mivvesrons and CO., ORIGINAL 
- INVENTORS and SOLE baggy of the follow- 

ig scientific and useful Inventions, beg to call the attention 
of the } Nobility and Gentry to their latest discovery in the 
preparation of Soda Water, &c., &c., by their PATENT 
SODA-WATER and AERATING APP ‘ARATU S, by the aid 
of which Soda-Water, and all aerated waters, can be made 
and fully charged with Carbonic Acid Gas in a few minutes, 
and the flattest Beer or Wine can be made as brilliantly 
Spi srkling as Champagne in an eq tally short time, and the 
e xpe nse mere nothing. Price of Mi achine, 30s. and upwards, 
which needs only be seen to be appreciated. Adapted for 
shippers to every climate. 

Also MASTERS’ PATENT ICE 
provisions cool in the hottest weather 

MASTERS’ FREEZING MIXTURE will produce Ice in 
one minute in the hottest climate. 

MASTERS’ PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ices, Freezing Spring Water, and Cooling Wine at 
the same time, with or without ice. The largest size is 
suitable for confectioners, and will make from 50 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice in a few minut 

MASTERS’ PATENT SHERRY COBBLER 
and COOLING JUG, for producing Pure Ice 
Water, in five minutes, without the aid of ice. 
producing Ice artifi- 


SAFE, for preserving 
in summer. 





FREEZING 
from Spring 





Every Description of Apparatus foi 


clally. ' 
by Royal Letters Patent, MASTERS and CO.’S 
PATENT ROTARY BUFF KNIFE-CLEANING M ACHINE, 
price 2/7. 2s. and upwards, which will clean and polish equal 
to new, twelve knives in one minute, without noise or dust, 
Descriptive Particulars and Engravings, with upwards of 
700 Testimoni: ils, forwarded on application to MAST I RS: and 
CO., a0, Oxford. street, Regent-circus, and his Depot ad- 
joining the Polytechnic; also, at 7, Mansion House-place, 


City. 
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A New Edition is just-published of CORNER’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 
RIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter- 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the do- 
mestie habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs 
of their history. 
The volumes consist of 
‘ ww IN , 4 AT 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chro- 
nological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table 
2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNERS HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
or, with Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions fo each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
Plates, well bound: 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 

GERMANY, 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 

TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 

POLAND and the RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 

ITALY 
3s. 6d. 

HOLLAND 
2s. 6d. 


Just published, with Illustrations, price ls. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 
bound, the Sixth Edition of the 


PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss 
CORNER. 

Also, by the same Author, and at the same price, 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND, for the junior classes, 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY 
GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY, AND USE OF THE GLOBES, 


seven maps, 2s., or without the Maps and Use of the Globes, 
8. 6d. 


and 


and the GERMAN 


and 


and BELGIUM, 


OF 


“ We do not know of more agreeable or instructive works 
for youth.” —7Zimes. 
_ London : Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Law, 
Fleet-street ; Loneman and Co., SimpKin and Co., Hamtt- 
TON and Co., and Watrraker and Co., Paternoster-row; 
and Tece and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside; and all 
Booksellers. 
Now ready, 

; { TaITW TAC mec Rye . 

XHE COUNTY COURTS EXTEN- 
- SION ACT, with Explanatory Notes and all the 
FORMS required. By EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN 
LLOYD, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law, Authors of “The Law 
and Practice of the County Courts.” Price Is. 6d. sewn ; 2s. 
cloth. This may be bound up with Books of Practice. 





Also, in a few days, 


SECOND EDITION of the LAW and 


SWITZERLAND, | 





PRACTICE of the COUNTY COURTS, with all the Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, C ded, &c. By E. W. Cox 
and Morean Lioyn, Esqrs. Barristers-at-Law. 

N.B. This edition will contain the New Extension Act | 
and all the alterations thereby produced. Price 22s. cloth: | 
24s. half-bound ; 25s. bound. An Appendix, containing all | 
the parishes in all the districts, with their distances from | 
the Court town given ; 3s. boards; 4s. 6¢. half-bound. 

County Counts Curonicie Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand. 


ises dec 


| TRUSTEES 


PRACTICAL* LAW BOOKS. 


N pursuance of the plan announced 

some time since of producing a Practical LIBRARY 

for the Lawyer, which should comprise the Law actually 

existing, and required for reading and reference in his prac- 
tice, the following has been already effected : 


I. 

The CONSOLIDATION ACTS, con- 
taining the Nine Statutes known by that name, and which 
are now embodied in and form a part of every private Act. 
Second Edition, containing all the Cases decided upon them 
to this time. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 16s. bds.; 16s. 6d. cl.; 18s. half-bd. ; 19s. bound. 


Il. 

The MAGISTRATES COURTS and 
PARISH LAW STATUTES of SESSION 1849 (Thirty-five 
in number) with Introduction and Notes. By A. BITTLE- 
STON and E. W. COX, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law, Editors of 
The Magistrate. Price 8s. 6d. bourds; 9s. cloth; 10s. 6d. 
half-bound; Ils. 6d. calf or circuit binding. (To be con- 
tinned at the close of each Session.) 


Iii. 

The NEW BANKRUPTCY CONSOLI- 
DATION ACT, with Notes and copious Index. By E. WISE, 
Esq., Barristér-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d, boards; 9s. cloth; 
10s. 6d. half-bound; 11s. 6d. bound. 


y, 

The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE 
ACTS. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. half-bound; 9s. 6d. 
calf or cireuit binding. 


¥, 
The PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS, 
Second Edition, By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 7s, cloth; 8s. 6d. half-bound ; 9s. 6d. bound. 


VI. 

The NUISANCES REMOVAL, ACTS, 
with the ORDERS, &c., &c., complete. Second Edition. By 
T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 4s. cloth ; 
5s. 6d. half-bound, 6. 6d. calf. 

N.B.—The Public Health Acts and Nuisances Acts may be 
had half-bound together. Price 12s. 6d. 


Vil. 

The PRACTICE of SALES of REAL 
PROPERTY. By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition. In 2° vols. Price 3ls. 6d, cloth; 
35s. 6d. half-bound; 37s. 6d. bound. 


Vill. 

The PRACTICE of MORTGAGES. By 
WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 
Price 3ls.6d. bds.; 32s,6d. cloth ; 35s.6d, hf.-bd.; 37s.6d. bound. 

1x 


xX. 

The PRACTICE of WILLS and 
ADMINISTRATIONS. By G.8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Price 15s. 
cloth ; 17s. half-bound ; 18s, bound. 


xX. 

The PRACTICE of BUILDING 
SOCIETIES and FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES. By JOHN 
THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 
8s. cloth ; 9s. 6d. half-bound; 10s. 6d. bound. 


XL 
The PRACTICE of SUMMARY CON- 
VICTIONS. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 5s. 6d. boards ; 7s. half-bound; 8s. bound. 
XII. 
Second Edition, containing the County Courts Extension 


Act, of 

The PRACTICE of the COUNTY 
COURTS, with all the Cases decided to this time, the New 
Statutes, Rules, Orders, &c. By E. W. COX, and MORGAN 
LLOYD, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Price 22s. cloth; 23s. 
half-bound ; 24s. bound; with an Appendix, price 3s., con- 
taining all the Parishes in each District, with its distance 
from the Court Town, &c. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PREPARATION. 
The MERCANTILE STATUTES. By 
: PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

The LAW RELATING to MASTER 
and SERVANT (including the new Factory Acts.) By C. J. 
B. HERTSLET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Next week. 

The MERCANTILE, MARINE, and 
MARITIME STATUTES. By JOHN THOMPSON, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, ; 

The MAGISTRATES and PARISH LAW 
STATUTES of the SESSION of 1850. By A. BITTLESTON 
and E. W. COX, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law, Editors of The 
Magistrate. 

The PRACTICE of INSOLVENCY. 
D. C. MACRAE, Esq., Parrister-at-Law. 

The PRACTICE of TRUSTS and 

Us By W. HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

fhe PRACTICE of JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANIES. By a variety of writers, each undertaking a 
a distinct branch of the subject. 

N.B.—Any of the above may be had through any Book- 
seller; or, by order direct to the Publisher, they will be sent 
into the country by the post, postage-paid. 

Published by Jonny Crockrorp, at the Law Times OFFice 
29, Essex-street, Strand, London, , 


W. 


By 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L, Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
SANKERS.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and Srecrerary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between Mae and FeMALe Lives 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 





A MALE. | A FEMALE. A MALE. | A PEMALE, 


Whole Life Premiums. | Whole Life Premiums. 


\Age next 


jbirth day. 


on 
a 
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1 
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* Exampte.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure 1,000/. payable onhis decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 22/7. 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. . 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made... Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to Mr. HENRY 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London. 








DR. CULVERWELL’S NEW WORKS. 
One Shilling each, by post Is. 6d. 
LIFE. 


“ rn) 
NJOYMENT OF 
Health, Recreation, and Rational Use of Time. 
Contents: Early rising—Spring and Summer Mornings — 
Excursions about the Environs of London: the parks, lanes, 
hills, forests, fields, high-roads, and other pleasant places— 
Country Trips and Rambies—The Sea—London at Night— 
Evenings at Home—Music—The Drama—On eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, bathing, air, rest, ease, occupation, &c. &e. 
FRAGMENTS from the MOUNTAINS. 
2 vols., 1s. each; by post ls. 6d. Vol. 1. A Visit to the 
Lakes; Sketch of Edinburgh, &c. Vol. 2. The Lakes of 
Killarney ; Reminiscences of Dublin, &c. 


HOW TO. BE HAPPY. Addressed to 


the low-spirited and desponding. 

LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN. 
Father’s advice to his Son. 

Also, New Edition, 

WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
That three-score years and ten our course may run, A 
popular review of almost every form (cause and cure) of 
nervously debilitated health and enfeebled constitution that 
harasses the young, besets the man of pleasure, business, 
or study, and embitters old age; with tables and rules for 
the diet and physical regulation of every-day life. 

SHERWwoopD, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; 
Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; or direct from the Author, 
10 Argyll-place, Regent-street. 


A 





GASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 

DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the pee@liar properties of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. .The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
toa deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 
| pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand : also by Chemists. 





Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Jonn Crockrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Saturday, September 14, 1850. 














